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“These Sampson 
Bath Towels Are Brutes 








“You know the treatment a bath towel gets, even in the 
biggest and best establishments. After a hard rub-down, 
the towel is often tossed on the floor and left to the tender 
mercies of the modern laundry. No wonder bath towel 
replacements should be an important censideration. And 

that’s exactly why Sampson Bath 
ng towels are ia ce growing demand. 










Wy 
gn NENS Like their name, they are brutes for 
= BAKER ul punishment. They stand up under 
= include frequent laundering—they wear and 
Towels Blankets wear and wear. Here’s an example: 
Buh F9 a medium sized institution ordered 
Huck Towels Robes 25 dozen Sampsons—washed them 
Pillows on an average 5 times a week, over 
Crashes a period of 18 months, and not a 





single one of the towels showed a 
break. Write today for a sample. 
Make us prove it.” 
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W) 
° 
“Like sleeping on a pillow” aa 
THE sleeping comfort of a bed depends on the resiliency of — 
the Spring. Resiliency depends on scientific construction. 
Herein lies the reason for the extraordinary comfort of the 
ENGLANDER “‘Featherest’’ CO1L SPRING. (1) There are 14 
twists to each coil... (2) The four patented stabilizers elim- 
inate sagging at the sides. There are 99 spirals in the full size 
spring. All sizes to fit Metal or Wood Beds. @ Sold at Furni- 
ture and Department Stores... ... QWrite for Booklet. 


100-102 W. 32nd St., New York 
3961 Lowe Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ENGLANDER 
“FEATHEREST” Coil Spring 
Beds Hammwca 


ENGLANDER SPRING BeEp Co., 
88-90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Are You Discouraged 
About Your Hair? 


Oily .... stringy ... . lifeless. . 
colorless hair . . . . How it detracts, from 
smart grooming! Thousands of women 
discouraged over these conditions have 
overcome them with OGILVIE SISTERS’ 
Common Sense hair preparations. 


OGILVIE SISTERS’ corrective hair prep- 
arations are based on 20 years of success- 
ful experience and sound Common Sense. 


There is a specific preparation for each 
individual hair problem. 


OGILVIE SISTERS will tell you why your 
hair is not looking its best and how to care 


tor it easily. The questionnaire brings you 
this advice, free, 


Dept. J, 


awaeoe™ 


I Ocitvig SISTERS 


1 604 Fifth Avenue, Q 
your 00 
Please, send ae Sense Methods, and 


1 ~ 
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The secrets a man never tells 


HERE comes a time in many a married man’s 

life when he sadly wonders what has become 
of the girl he married. He cannot help comparing 
the tired, foot-weary woman, who is his wife, 
with the happy, active bride of a few short years 
ago. She never seemed to tire in those days, but 
was a real pal, sharing his pleasures, ready to go 
anywhere he wanted. He is too kind to tell her 
about the changes he sees in her; tired lines in her 
face, a figure once young and slim, now verging 
on the “‘stylish stout,’’ a gay spirit dulled by 
fatigue. 

The nagging effects of foot trouble are making 
these ageing changes in all too many women. 
Tired feet make tired faces. Weak arches cause 
bodily strain and make all activities distasteful. 
How can a woman enjoy walking and outdoor 
sports when her feet ache and throb? The best way 
to keep young is to keep the feet young, for they 
are the foundation of all youthful activities. 

You will find a wonderful ally to youth and 
beauty in the Cantilever Shoe. There is no discom- 
fort or foot restriction of any kind in this smooth 


fitting shoe. It follows the true, natural lines of 
the foot. The high, flexible arch of the Cantilever 
is ‘“‘sprung-up’’ to fit the undercurve of the foot 
snugly. This flexible support is buoyant and 
springy. Exercise is permitted to the foot muscles, 
upon which the strength of the foot depends. Cir- 
culation is free. Your foot stays comfortable all 
day long. You can wear this shoe with a smile. It 
is a great aid to women in their work at home, at 
business, at school, travelling and whenever they 
must be on their feet. 

Both men and women agree that walking in 
Cantilever Shoes is a healthful and enjoyable ex- 
ercise. In shoes that harmonize so closely with 
your feet you can walk more naturally. Every- 
thing you do is less fatiguing. It’s a joy to wear 
shoes that help you so. 

For women there are graceful Cantilever pumps 
and trim oxfords in corrective and dress models. 
Men, too, can enjoy flexible comfort in good 
looking Cantilever Shoes. Cantilevers for children 
are starting many a pair of little feet along the 
pathway of health. 


Look in the telephone book under “Cantilever” for the address of 
your local agency. If you do not find it there, write the Cantilever 
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Mrs. Jacob A. Riis 


The Journal’s 


HREE RUTH’S IN CONGRESS”—that is a 

thrilling possibility among election events: Ruth 

Hanna McCormick, Ruth Pratt, Ruth Bryan 
Owen. We offer here no predictions, but we register 
three hopes for three able women who would set 
women’s clock well forward. In this number Kath- 
arine Hamill, a newspaper woman who is a close cam- 
paign associate of Mrs. McCormick, tells the story of 
the Illinois campaign—to date. Mrs. Owen and Mrs. 
Pratt are both well known in these pages, and there 
will be still more about them in later numbers. 


4 HERE is an amusing postscript to add to what we 
told you last month about Anne Herendeen, writer 
of “Wife-ing It,” in this issue. It seems that she was 
first featured in this magazine—away back in 1910, 
when her picture, in grave cap and gown, was printed 
with a little story of her powers and promise as a col- 
lege suffragist. The college was Wells, and it should 
be pleased with its work. Miss Herendeen, a writer 
all these years, is doing an intensive bit right now in 
New York with the Independent Women’s Committee 
for Hoover. 


W HAT is the right way with girls?—girls who have 
been underprivileged and have been labeled “de- 
linquent”? Anne O’Hagan, whom you met last month, 
interviewed Mrs. Haley Fiske on the subject, because 
Mrs. Fiske is on the board of managers of the New 
York State Reformatory for Women, and has opinions 
backed by experience. The answer is certainly not 
prison bars. 


C OEDUCATION, or women’s colleges? We’re going 
to start that old always new question next month, 
probably. Avis D. Carlson, whose name is familiar in 
other magazines, now welcomed to ours for the first 
time, opens for coeducation. Mrs. Carlson attended 
two coeducational colleges, acquiring degrees and a 
husband as a result, and has been on the staff of the 
University of Illinois. She is “wife-ing it” now in 
Kansas, and teaching off and on. 


W HATEVER the result of the coming (and how 

fast!) election; whether prohibition really was, 
or wasn’t, an issue, interest in that warm topic will not 
cease on November 6. So we know you'll be inter- 
ested in the article awaiting you about the various ways 
in which other countries try to enforce temperance— 
especially the methods in Sweden and Canada which 





Mildred Adams 


Wide World Studio 





Avis D. Carlson 


Who and Why 


are so much under discussion. Frances Drewry Mc- 
Mullen is the reporter, and she has gleaned carefully 
from dependable sources. Just exactly how these 
methods really work is another story, which will take 
a good deal of telling. 


_ HE promised series of articles on investments, by 
Mrs. Jacob Riis, begins next month. Mrs. Riis, 
out of a wide experience, will give us three articles of 
sound, sane advice. 


WE have never been able to figure out how many 
articles a week Helen Johnson Keyes writes, 
nor how she can possibly do so many. She is respon- 
sible for several whole departments in the Christian 
Science Monitor, including woman news. But she 
has managed to find enough time on the side to prepare 
for us an article about the interesting and lucrative 
new positions women are filling in big city department 
stores. “Clerking,” as we used to call it, is by no 
means the whole story. 


yx HE campaign pages this month show a new name 
on the Democratic side—Mrs. Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., who is the Chairman of Clubs of Women’s 
Activities of the New York State Democratic Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Alvin T. Hert concludes the pre-election 
argument for the Republicans. And now all we have 
to do is—decide, and VOTE. 


Y OU will be glad to observe that Mildred Adams 
has been induced to “look pleasant, please.” As 
the most frequent contributor to the Woman’s Journal, 
it was high time she should appear “in person.” Her 
article this month is a personality study of Halidé 
Edib, the Turkish woman leader whose colorful career 
has now entered the comparatively peaceful phase of 
lecturing to Americans about modern Turkey. 


R ECENTLY there was published a contract between 

employers and employees in the Rocky Mountain 
Fuel Company mine—a contract of singular justice and 
soundness. Back of it lies the personality of Josephine 
Roche, a remarkable young woman who, coming into 
wealth and power, knows how to use them for fine 
ends. Miss Roche was once chairman of the Immigra- 
tion Committee of the National League of Women 
Voters, and Mabel Cory Costigan, who knew her then 
and knows her now, will tell her story. 









































THE WomMAN or tHe MONTH 


Now that Sarojini Naidu has been persuaded to come to this country, we shall hear 

about India and the position of women in that ancient and uncomprehended civiliza- 

tion from the woman most fitted to interpret them. Poet, feminist, humanitarian and 

orator, Mme. Naidu has been identified with public movements in India for a quarter 

of a century. She was the first woman mayor in India, and in 1925-26 served as the 
first woman president of the Indian National Congress. 
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© International Newsreel 


“She’s some talker, ain’t she?” one listener says of Mrs. McCormick. “Sure, but look how she was raised up,’ comments another. 


Mrs. McCormick’s Campaign 


Born and Bred in Politics, Ruth Hanna McCormick Campaigns As 
An Expert, Combining Organization, Personality, Hard 
W ork, Prestige, Money and Publicity 


HE square around the old, 
grey-brick courthouse is crowd- 
ed with Saturday afternoon 
trafic. Patient farm horses 
hitched to ancient buggies and 
surreys are tied to the iron ‘rail along 
the sidewalk. Rattling Fords weave in 
and out of the chuck holes on Main 
Street and groups of men and women 
stand on the curb and gossip about 
crops and weather and the condition of 
the roads. Occasionally they glance at 
the canvas sign flapping above the door 
of the courthouse, “SPEAKING To-Day 
—3:30—RutTH HANNA McCormick,” 
and then away down the street to where 
the hard road strikes into town. In a 
few minutes a green touring car comes 
into sight and draws up in front of the 
hotel. 
The curious crowd watches the coun- 
ty chairman and the president of 
the local Republican Woman’s Club 


By KATHARINE HAMILL 


step forward to welcome the woman get- 
ting out of the car. Tall and slender 
and handsome, she greets the welcoming 
delegation warmly and hurries with 
them to the grey-brick building and up 
two flights of iron stairs to the circuit- 
court room. The groups on the street 
corners separate and follow her up the 
stairs. The doors of the stores along 
the street open and, one by one, the 
shopkeepers, merchants, bankers, lawyers 
and their wives and children find their 
way up to the courtroom. ‘The late ar- 
rivals stand along the side walls and 
crowd in the doorways and on the steps 
outside. Some of them look a little em- 
barrassed, but their embarrassment. is 
overcome by a curiosity to see and hear 
the “lady” candidate. 

The chairman gets to his feet and 
coughs nervously. He grips the edge of 
the table and begins, “Ladies and gentle- 
men, we have the honor to have with 


- 


/ 


us to day one of the leading women of 
America. She is the daughter of Mark 
Hanna, President McKinley’s friend and 
adviser. She is the wife of the late Sen- 
ator Medill McCormick of Illinois, and 
she comes to us in this campaign to ask 
for our votes to elect her as Congress- 
man-at-large. She was brought up in a 
political atmosphere. She has lived all 
her life in a political atmosphere and 
she knows politics and governmental af- 
fairs as no other woman and few men 
know them. She needs no introduction 
—Ruth Hanna McCormick!” 

There is a burst of handclapping from 
the women and somewkat feeble ap- 
plause from the men in the back of the 
room. They aren’t going to clap for 
anybody that happens to come along. 
She’ll have to show them first. 

The lady candidate has taken off her 
coat and hat and stands before them, 
smiling and friendly and serious. She 








8 

leaves out the customary tormal greeting 
and funny story and starts right in on 
her speech. She is just talking and the 
audience is listening—really listening. 
‘There are so many important subjects 
I want to discuss with you this after- 
noon that I’m not going to waste any 
time on jokes.” 


qualifications for office. She isn’t 

telling the audience confidentially 
what a wicked man her opponent is. She 
isn’t making promises about what she 
will do when she is elected. And she 
isn’t waving the American flag and hold- 
ing aloft the Bible and the Constitution 
of the United States. She is comparing 
the records of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties during the last sixteen 
years. Calmly and dispassionately relat- 
ing their accomplishments in regard to 
the tariff, farm relief, foreign debts, im- 
migration and international relations. 
She comes back to the farm problem 
and goes into detail as to the relief rec- 
ords of the four administrations since 
1912. 

This is an agricultural community 
and a rural audience 
and she is explain- 
ing to them in clear, 
simple language the 
intricate details of 
Farm Legislation. 
They are under- 
standing, for tke 
first time, what it is 
all about and the 
men in the hall out- 
side crowd in a lit- 
tle closer to the door 
and listen. She is 
talking about the 
problems which will 
confront the country 
during the next four 
years and proving 
by statistics and fig- 
ures and logic that 
the Republican tick- 
et is their best bet. 
Cold, hard facts are 
made real by dra- 
matic illustration 
and forceful meta- 
phor. Ske asks them 
to compare the two 
men at the head of 
the two major par- 
ties and choose, 
without prejudice or 
emotion, the man to 
whom they would 
trust the welfare of the country. She 
leaves the decision in their hands. She 
thanks them for their kindness in listen- 
ing so attentively to a long, dry speech 
and then she stops talking and sits down. 

This time the applause is not forced. 
Weatherbeaten old farmers nod _ their 
heads with approval and the women 
crowd around the speaker to congratu- 


S HE isn’t talking about her personal 


late her and pledge their support. 
Finally she breaks away, shakes hands 
with those waiting near the door to meet 
her, and hurries down the steps and out 
to the car. She is scheduled to make 
another speech in another town twenty 
miles away at five o'clock, and still an- 
otker speech in still another town thirty 
miles farther on at seven-thirty. 

The men and women stand for a 
moment and gaze with wonder and ad- 
miration at the departing green car be- 
fore they move back to their old posi- 
tions on the street corners and settle 
down to talk it all over. 

‘“She’s some talker, ain’t she?” 

“Sure, but look how she was raised 
up, why shouldn’t she be?” 

“Tkat’s true, but she’s got plenty 
sense of her own.” 

“You bet, and there wasn’t much 
hokum in that speech. She _ talked 


straight, and I’m for her.” 

Two women stop to chat in front of 
the drygoods store. 
how plain she was dressed? 
single jewel.” 

“No, not even a brooch. 
anybody!” 


“Did you notice 
Not a 


Just like 





Ruth Hanna McCormick is a practical farmer as well as a brilliant politician 


This campaign of Mrs. McCormick’s 
is not an accident. She didn’t decide to 
run on the spur of the moment and her 
success is not due to her personality, her 
wealth and her social position. It is 
true that she has a charming and attrac- 
tive personality. She has a faculty of 
always being herself and yet always fit- 
ting easily into any group or situation 
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that comes along. She doesn’t rely, how- 
ever, on her personality to make friends 
and votes for her and that is probably 
one reason why it does. It is true that 
she has wealth and that wealth has 
helped her political career. Above all 
else it has helped to keep her politically 
independent. 

It is true that she has social position 
although she has never been, in any 
sense ot the word, a society woman. She 
spends no time at luncheons, teas, bridge 
parties and formal dinners. Her friends 
are a conglomeration of men and women 
who interest her—politicians, newspaper 
writers, farmers, diplomats, authors, 
artists—anybody she happens to meet 
and like. Her position, in a broader 
sense of the word, her place in the affairs 
of the state and of the nation, didn’t just 
fall gracefully onto her shoulders. She 
worked and planned and then worked 
some more for it. 





discuss farm legislation and tariff in- 

telligently. Long, hard hours of study 
and research supplemented by keen per- 
sonal observation and experience have 
familiarized her 
with the problems 
and affairs of the na- 
tion, and she _ has 
educated herself foi 
a place in the busi- 
ness of the govern- 
ment as anothei 
would educate him- 
self to be a lawyer 
doctor or 4 


I: isn’t just by chance that she can 


or a 
minister. 

That was the first 
step, that fitting her- 
self for office, but of 
what use is it to be 
fitted for office it 
you can’t get your- 
self nominated and 
elected? Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick did not go 
about this job of 
getting into Con- 
gress carelessly, with 
high hopes and little 
thought. Ske knew 
from long and ac 
tive political expert- 
ence that in order to 
be elected she had to 
have votes, and in 
order to get votes, 
she had to have sup- 
port, and in order 
to have support she 





had to have organization. 

About eight years ago, soon after com- 
plete suffrage was granted to women, she 
conceived and organized the Republican 
Women’s Clubs of Illinois. These clubs 
were composed of independent women 
believing in the principles of the Repub- 
lican party and in the faith that more 
can be accomplished in less time by 
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afhliation with the party than by non- 
partisan effort. The clubs were slow in 
starting. Some of them grew overnight 
and flourished amazingly. Some of them 
struggled along for a year or so and 
died of inertia. 

Leadership was the important factor 
and it was due to Mrs. McCormick’s 
judgment in the selection of 
county and district leaders 
and her untiring devotion to 
the promotion of these clubs 
that they are today a very 
powerful factor in tke poli- 
tical life of the state. 

The organization has, at 
times, been called Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s ‘personal ma- 
chine.” The records do not 
show this to be true. The 
clubs have occasionally en- 
dorsed candidates during the 
primary campaigns in the 
past and they have worked 
for the Republican ticket reg- 
ularly before elections. Last 
winter when Mrs. McCor- 
mick announced her candi- 
dacy for Congressman-at- 
large many of the individual 
clubs, on their own initiative, 
endorsed her. Some of them 
endorsed other candidates as 
well and some of them made 
no endorsements. None of 
the clubs are bound to Mrs. 
McCormick politically or 
financially, but they are 
bound, in a way, by loyalty 
and devotion to the woman 
who has worked with and for 
them and by pride in her rec- 
ord and her ideals. 

Mrs. McCormick’s _ pri- 
mary campaign last winter 
and spring was conducted en- 
tirely independently of all 
factions. I do not mean that 
she had no factional support. 
She kad, on the contrary, the 
support of almost every fac- 
tion in Illinois—and there are 
many. But I do mean that 
she made no pledges or prom- 
ises to any group or faction. 
She accepted support from all 
who offered it and she al- 
lowed no one to tie a string to her inde- 
pendence or stand in the light of her 
convictions. 

During that primary campaign, which 
lasted six months, four months of plan- 
ning and systematizing and letter-writ- 
ing and organizing, and two months of 
actual campaigning and speech-making, 
Mrs. McCormick traveled sixteen thou- 
sand miles by automobile in the state 
of Illinois. She made approximately 
three hundred speeches of an hour each. 
She spoke in ninety-six of the one hun- 
dred and two counties. She took a mid- 
night train from a town downstate to 
Chicago every Saturday night, worked 


all day long in the office on Sunday, and 
caught a midnight train from Chicago 
to another town downstate on Sunday 
night. 

She slept in a different small, and 
sometimes dirty, hotel every night. She 
ate pork chops and fried potatoes and 
apple pie and coffee three times a day. 





Ruth Hanna McCormick has educated herself for a place in the 
business of government 


She never got tired because she went 
to bed every night as soon as the last 
speech was done and slept until it was 
time to drive to the first meeting the 
next morning. She never lost her sense 
of humor, and, on April tenth, she polled 
805,776 votes and ran 92,670 ahead of 
her nearest competitor, a man who had 
been reelected to the same office three 
times and who was known personally by 
almost every voter in the state. 

It was a very real triumph, in what- 
ever light you look at it. 

This fall’s campaign for election is 
less personal and more stereotyped. All 
the state candidates on the Republican 
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ticket have the same headquarters and 
are traveling together and speaking at 
joint meetings. Some of them don't 
turn up at all the meetings.. Some of 
them are a little careless about their 
speeches and are relying on the rest of 
the ticket to pull them through. 
But the speedometer of the green car 
has chalked up another 
ten thousand miles and Mrs. 
McCormick’s speeches are as 
carefully prepared and deliv- 
ered as befure. She is re- 
garded as a tremendous asset 
to the ticket and the politi- 
cians are quick to recognize 
in her the greatest political 
virtue any candidate can 
possess—the ability to get 
votes. 


HE has not pledged her- 
self to support any spe- 
cific piece of legislation. 

She has consistently declined 
to sign on the dotted line for 
or against any bill supported 
by any erganization. She has 
discussed all issues and 
all legislation and she has 
given her personal stand 
on these issues. It would be 
quite easy to promise to vote 
for a particular coal-mining 
bill, for instance, but when 
she actually takes her seat 
(which will not be until De- 
cember, 1929) that bill 
might be presented in an en- 
tirely changed form and she 
would be confronted with 
the choice of breaking her 
promise or setting aside her 
convictions. 

Aside from organization, 
personality, hard work, pres- 
tige and money there has 
been one other great factor 
in these two campaigns— 
publicity. Not the kind of 
publicity. that anyone with 
sufficient ready cash can buy 
—full-page advertisements, 
pamphlets, billboards and 
posters—but the spontaneous 
news-stories in the papers and 
magazines which are_infi- 
nitely more important. Ruth McCormick 
has always been and always will be ex- 
cellent “copy.”’ When a reporter goes 
to one of her meetings ke usually comes 
back with a good story. Probably no 
candidate for a comparatively minor of- 
fice ever began to have the amount of 
free publicity which she has enjoyed, and 
its value in the campaign is inestimable. 
There have been stories of what she said 
to President Coolidge; reminiscences of 
her childhood days and her father, Mark 
Hanna; sentimental paragraphs about 
her friendship with Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth; stories about her farm, her 
(Continued on page 46) 
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When Richard wakes up at three and says, “Darling, | have an idea for an elevator that goes sidewise . . 


Wife-ing It 


The Wife With a Job Has Had Much Attention in the “Journal.” 


.” his wife says, “How lovely!” 


Now 


Comes a Brief for the Wifely Wife by One Who Has Qualified in Both 


Roles. 


UCH has been written and 
more has not been 
written about the Re- 
versible Wife, the rather 
exciting model which 

came in some years back as a by-product 
of the woman suffrage battle and was 
standardized by the war. Pale pink 
clinging semi-transparent chiffon on one 
side (for evenings and Sundays) and 
sensible blue serge on the other for 
week-days, nine to five. The Wife with 
a Job. 

This style of wife was excellent 
“copy,” being just too capable and 
stylish for anything. Here she is at 
8:45 a. M., perfectly pressed and spot- 
less, alertly stepping off to work (as 
banker, diplomat, radio operator or what 
not). A hundred per cent blue serge. 
Her three perfectly washed children, 
their lessons learned, their tummies full 
of cooked breakfast food, are to be seen 
easing off to school in one direction, 
while her husband, a rather tall, quiet fel- 
low, hastens toward his office in another. 
From the house come the cheery sounds 


By ANNE HERENDEEN 
Illustrations by Helen E. Hokinson 


of the Mother’s Helper turning the mat- 
tresses and watering the window boxes. 
At 5:30 here is our heroine again, but 
entirely pale pink chiffon in her per- 
sonality. Listening to the children’s 
accounts of their day, putting out the 
Florentine napkins because guests are ex- 
pected, winsomely helping husband with 
his pearl studs as she reminds him that 
the tall blonde guest, Mrs. Williams, is 
now married to a Mr. Jackson but pre- 
fers to be called Miss Sewell. 

That is the way the Reversible Wife 
has for some time been depicted, and 
three-quarters of the picture is shameless 
faking. I know because I often perpe- 
trate these little frauds. In my writing 
and in my life. They are supposed to 
help the Cause of Feminism, and they 
do. But we promise, imply, affirm and 
asseverate more than anybody can ever 
perform. 

Just take item number one, the per- 
fectly groomed appearance. Never in 
all my career as wife, mother and jour- 
nalist, not even as merely wife and 
journalist, was I ever at any one and 





Other Wives, Both Kinds, Are Invited to Comment 


the same time perfectly pressed, dry- 
cleaned, gloved and hosed. If my gloves 
are immaculate you can rely on there 
being a hole in my stocking (and that 
at the wrong end). If I succeed in 
writing a good piece and am com- 
mended by an editor, there is dust under 
the bed that week. 

Let us pause and pick on the Wife 
with a Job. She can stand it. I will 
put up a nickel that there is not only 
dust under her bed; there is dirt on the 
piano keys. Her complexion needs 
attention ; the embroidered guest towels 
are stiff as boards and her correspond- 
ence with her old school friends has 
lapsed. Neither her tea nor her salad 
dressings pass, and her parties, on the 
rare occasions when she gives any, are 
ungraced by properly arranged flowers. 
She is preoccupied and a little tired, and 
the snap and color has gone out of the 
sacred fire that really is hers to tend— 
the sacred fire of hospitality. 

And at the office, where three-quarters 
of her energy is expended, there are 
necessarily off days. When the cook 
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leaves, when Johnny comes down with 
the measles, when the Frigidaire blows 
out a fuse—following such contretemps 
she is bound to miss appointments, to be 
a little less than suave or coordinated. 

She makes mistakes, perhaps impor- 
tant, perhaps unimportant. 

An able woman can be a fairly good 
business or professional person and a 
fairly good housewife, or she can be 
a very efficient business woman and a 
quite poor housewife, or a whale of a 
housewife and indifferent-to-poor in her 
job (only in this case she 
gets fired), but I have never 
yet met in real life the 
prodigy of magazine and 
newspaper fame who is 
awfully good at both at the 
same time. 


ELL, liars and fakers 

are punished in this 

world. If they are 
punished also in the next, I, 
for one, think it is too much. 
Now there is the piper to be 
paid. The public (male) has 
come to believe these stories 
(having seen them written 
and photographed a sufficient 
number of times) and “equal 
opportunity” is ours. Not 
because we are a God-fear- 
ing, well-meaning, lazy, im- 
aginative, well-enough sort 
of sex, but on the strength of 
our being super-creatures— 
executives with a woman’s 
body, a man’s doggedness, a 
drunkard’s luck. 

Now we are expected to 
be 200 per cent effective, 100 
per cent in the home and 100 
per cent out of it. We are 
expected to be two complete 
persons. One is not enough. 
The business woman who 
lives in a boarding-house or 
one of these wonderfully 
helpful hotels without family 
or domestic background is 
considered without glamour. 
No story in that. And such an occupa- 
tion as making a home for one other 
loved person or a group of persons cuts, 
as it were, no ice unless the lady in ques- 
tion is at the same time the highest-paid 
advertising copy writer in the world— 
rattle, rattle, bang bang! 

How about bringing up our daughters 
with the idea that there is, among the 
careers now open to them, one that is 
for the moment nameless because while 
the warp of it is made up of age-old 
values, of trust and hope and devotion 
and wifely pride, the woof shimmers 
with new lights and modern colors— 
with the reflections of a later day? Why 
not point out to them that this unadver- 
tised profession is interesting and quite 
worthy of consideration even among 
such superpastimes as artichoke raising, 


deep-sea fishing and bareback riding? 

How to designate this profession? 
And what is the title of the woman who 
practices it? (For in these democratic 
days every one wants a title.) “‘House- 
keeper”? No. ‘“Lady-of-the-house” has 
been debased by tramps and hand-outs. 
The State Department, on its passports, 
labels her “Housewife” (flash plaster 
statuette of the Three Graces—House- 
wife, Midwife and Fishwife!). 

In certain walks of life, people say, 
“How is the Missus?” and it is a pity 





The exciting part is the unexpected appreciation that may 
come to her in odd moments 


that they have to be told that this is “not 
good usage.” In any other language 
they would be quite right. Come sta la 
Signora? Madame se trouve bien? 
Gnadige Frau geht’s gut? We need a 
designation for the 100 per cent wife. 
“Home woman” won’t do for the de- 
lightful creature I have in mind. 

Of the lady who is “only a married 
woman,” we are apt to say: “Oh, she 
isn’t doing anything since she married.”’ 
Or: “She is just staying home.” She is 
(unless she has a pay envelope to prove 
the contrary) “only a wife” or “a mere 
wife.” Maybe some of them are, but 
again . . There are the wives of 
presidents and ambassadors, the wives of 
miners with ten children. Do they “just 
stay at home” and “do nothing”? 

Such a nice, genial sort of man said 
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to me the other day, criticizing a mutual 
friend, a woman who had been guilty of 
disagreeing with her husband in public 
(I don’t mean throwing things, I just 
mean seeing things a different way)— 
said the nice, genial man, “It isn’t as if 
she contributed anything to the house- 
hold. It isn’t as if she brought home any 
of the bacon. And she has the nerve to 
argue with that hard-working, generous 
fellow, and pass judgment on his way of 
doing things!” 

There, I thought, that is what’s com- 
ing to us for all this money- 
earning wife stuff. 

Ethel, the wife who dis- 
agreed, is terribly pretty and 
has exquisite taste. She 
could have remained a care- 
free, unmarried daughter 
with a big allowance and 
trips to Europe and charge 
accounts. Instead she threw 
in her lot with this delight- 
ful, eccentric inventor. She 
has made an adorable home, 
cooks ambrosial meals out of 
round steaks and things, an- 
swers the telephone all day 
long and keeps all his rather 
oddish rich customers happy. 
When Richard wakes up at 
three in the morning and says: 
“Darling, I have an idea for 
an elevator that goes sidewise 
and has a Punch and Judy 
show in it,” Ethel says: 
“How lovely!” and gets up 
and puts on a Korean neg- 
ligée and makes the coffee. 
She then gets out the sepia 
ink and the thumb tacks or 
whatever inventors invent 
with, and goes to work. If 
he wakes up the next morn- 
ing and says: “Darling, I 
don’t think there’s a thing in 
that sidewise elevator idea 
you had. What we want to 
concentrate on is the motion- 
less drama,” there is Ethel 
groping for the old mules 
and burning up with belief 
in him and enthusiasm for his ideas. 


ND yet the Genial Gentleman 
says she has a nerve because she 
doesn’t bring home any bacon. 

Because she doesn’t collect wages she is 
a pampered doll. 

No, Ethel has simply chosen a way 
of life which I shall call, for the 
moment, wife-ing it. 

What sort of person is fitted for this 
and how should she function? What 
are the working conditions? The dis- 
advantages, the attractions and rewards? 
Whither does it lead those who find in 
it their “absolute vocation”? And what 
of the fate of its failures, its derelicts? 

First of all, a woman herein inscribed 

(Continued on page 45) 
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THE MOTHER 
of 
‘TURKEY 


An 


Impression 


of Halidé Edib 


Hanoum, Whose Life Is Like Four 
or Five Novels Rolled Into One 


@ Lumiére, New York 


Halidé Edibh Hanoum 


OREIGN names have a curi- 
ous trick of tripping up one’s 
mind. Halidé Edib Hanoum 
is so exotic a group of syllables 
that even competent club pres- 

idents find their memories stumbling 
when they start to introduce its famous 
Turkish owner, and excited correspond- 
ents charge her with _ indiscriminate 
cousinship to other Turkish women, 
whatever their reputation, simply because 
“her last name is Hanoum.” 

As a matter of fact, it isn’t. Hanoum 
means ““Madame.”’ The Turks reverse 
our order of title and name, and their 
distinguished representative is simply 
Madame Halidé, the daughter of Edib. 

She has learned to take our difficulties 
with her name as typical of a series of 
musunderstandings perhaps more impor- 
tant, but no more intentional. “All that 
people ask me about is the life of a 
harem,” she said with a glint of humor 
in her eyes and a bit of pathos in her 
voice. And it was scarcely with pride 
that one explained that harems, and Ar- 
menian massacres, were probably the first 
two images which the name of her coun- 
try evoked in the minds of most Amer- 
icans. 

Madame Halidé has with reason been 
called the Jeanne d’Arc of Turkey and 
the Jane Addams of Turkey. She might 
with equal reason be called the Horace 
Mann of Turkey, the H. G. Wells of 


Turkey, the Florence Nightingale and 
the Lady Astor of Turkey. She has 
been novelist, legislator, educator, organ- 
izer of hospitals, soldier, journalist, hu- 
manitarian. She has been an adviser in 
the secret councils of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha and a corporal in an army under 
fire. Her life reads like five or six novels 
rolled into one, and when you meet her 
you are more than ever bewildered. 

This heroine of the Turkish revolu- 
tion, this woman upon whose head has 
been a price, who is now exiled from the 
nation she helped create, is a slim, dark- 
haired person with deep eyes and a low 
voice. She looks so fragile that you 
wonder if she can stand the hardships of 
an American lecture tour. Yet she has 
worked through appalling hardships 
under the most primitive conditions. In 
the winter she escaped across Turkey 
from Constantinople to Angora on foot, 
in carts, on horseback, knowing her life 
would be the forfeit of weakness. 

Her English has the merest delight- 
ful trace of an accent. Her manner is 
cosmopolitan, of the type one associates 
with cultured French or Russian wom- 
en. Her black clothes, the cut of the 
dark hair on her beautifully molded 
head, are quietly Parisian. Only once in 
a while does a trick of mannerism stamp 
her as not of the Western world. Then, 
with bowed head, and an almost imper- 
ceptible movement of her shoulders, she 


By MiLprep AbDAMS 


draws about herself an invisible veil and 
for a moment is the _ black-shrouded 
Turkish figure of tradition. 

She came to this country to take part 
in the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town. The first woman who had eve 
been invited to speak in that august as- 
sembly of experts, she was further hon- 
ored by being asked to open the Institute 


© Wide World 
Madame Halidé, who was a soldier in 
1921, in the Turkish uniform 
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The modern republic of Turkey is beginning to emerge from the legends typified by the Seraglio of the old Sultan, 


and to conduct a round table on the 
problems of the Near East. 


T could not have been an easy job. 
To her, who had been so closely in- 
volved in them, talking about the 

problems of the Near East must have 
been like talking about tragedies in one’s 
own family. Yet she showed such wis- 
dom, such knowledge of trends and de- 
tails, such patience and tact and charm 
that she captivated every one who came 
in contact with her. She would listen 
to every viewpoint, consider every 
opinion. But she would not allow cant 
phrases nor rubber-stamp prejudices to 
go unquestioned. 

Listening to her, one realized how ut- 
terly foreign the Near East is to Amer- 
ican thought. Persia, Arabia, Asia 
Minor, Turkey, Mesopotamia—they are 
names on the map about which cluster 
bright scraps of legend, fairy-story, tra- 
dition, embroidery. Most of us have no 
knowledge about them, we have no clear- 
cut impression of their borders, their 
characteristics, the things that make 
them. We have only a rosy mental haze 
shot through with purple—Scheherezade 
and Tamerlane, Genghis Khan, Law- 
rence and Gertrude Bell, with a league 
or two of desert, and a minaret stand- 
ing clear against an olive grove. 

If Madame Halidé does nothing else 
while she is in this country she will 
clarify that mental haze for Americans 
who hear her speak. She has a faculty 
of lifting Turkey from the realm of the 
legendary and making it very real. There 
is nothing about her of the ‘Terrible 


from which this picture is taken 


Turk” of one’s childish nightmares. In- 
deed, she is so friendly, so serene, that 
one wonders dazedly if the western 
world’s equipment of ideas about Tur- 
key were concocted by an evil story- 
teller for the scaring of children. 

After a luncheon given in her honor 
she sat in her own hotel apartment, a 
tired little figure lost in a big wing 
chair. She had been on display before 
some of the most intelligent women in 
New York. She had answered all their 
questions, and corrected some of their 
misapprehensions, with clarity, simplicity 
and a quiet firmness. It had been fun 
for her to cross mental swords with 
them. ‘I had a headache when I went,” 
she said musingly, “but it’s gone now.” 

Then she talked about the Turkish 
theater and the Turkish psychology, 
which she thinks is more akin to the 
Nordic than to the Latin. Often her 
talk went back for illustration and anec- 
dote to the people themselves, the peasant 
folk of Anatolia who are the backbone 
of New Turkey. Time and again there 
flashed out that feeling that burns 
through both her books of memoirs, the 
deep conviction that this revolution is 
not a matter of leaders, is not a thing 
imposed from the top, but is a surging up 
of the people themselves, a sort of un- 
conscious flowering of the needs and de- 
sires of a whole nation. 


HE spoke of Williamstown and her 
experiences there. “‘Americans in- 
terest me keenly,” she said. “All 
types of them. I keep finding likenesses 
to people I know in my own country. 


There was a scrubwoman in Williams- 
town, a woman who went out by the day 
and made rooms clean and shining. She 
has a daughter whom she is putting 
through college, a fine girl who is the 
pride of her mother’s heart. She told me 
all about the American political system, 
what the parties were and what they 
stood for. She knew whom she was go- 
ing to vote for, and why. In her sturdi- 
ness, her courage, her simplicity, she re- 
minded me of peasant friends of mine. 
But where they would have to depend 
on rumor and hearsay, she reads the 
newspapers.” 


SIDE from her fundamental inter- 
est in all peoples and nations, Ma- 
dame Halidé has a personal inter- 

est in this country which goes back many 
years. She was the first Moslem girl to 
take a Bachelor of Arts degree from the 
American College for Girls in Constan- 
tinople. Her friendship with American 
men and women working in the Near 
East dates from her school days. And 
later, after her marriage, after she had be- 
come known as one of the most powerful 
liberal thinkers in Turkey, after her ideas 
had taken shape and gained popularity 
and influence in her novels, after Turkey 
had started on its long, tragic road to 
national consciousness and a price had 
been set on her head by the government, 
she gave the greatest proof of her faith 
in Americans. She entrusted her two 
small sons to the care of an American 
friend and asked that they be brought 
to this country and educated here. Both 
(Continued on page 43) 
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On November 6 the people will decide whether Governor Smith will make a long move or Mr. Hoover a short move into the White House 


THE PEAK OF THE CAMPAIGN 


The Eve of the Election Finds Washington Watching the Cauldron of 


Politics and Feeling a Little Resentful That the “Fathers” 
Did Not Give It the Right to Throw Votes Into the Pot 


October 18, 1928. 
N Washington, as elsewhere, the 
cauldron of politics boils, and the 
witches 
Round about the cauldron go; 


In the poisoned entrails throw, 
* * * 


Adder’s fork and blind-worm’s sting. 
Lizard’s leg and howlet’s wing; 
** * 


Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Detached spectators, because residents 
of the District have no votes as such, we 
see emerging from the unsavory brew 
not only the apparitions of our future 
rulers, but clouds of personal charges 
against the candidates and their sup- 
porters which have nothing to do with 
their stand on problems of government. 
There are those who say that such 
charges are inevitable in a campaign in 
which nice customs and platforms curt- 
sey to great leaders. However that may 
be, most of us here are inclined to ac- 
cept the dictum of the weary reporter 
trudging away from Hoover headquar- 
ters at the close of a long, hard day. 
“This,” he said, “is one humdinger of a 


campaign.” 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


Gone is the dignity as well as the dull- 
ness of the “front porch’ campaign of 
1920. Gone is the apathy of 1924, when 
Candidate Davis was greeted in Wash- 
ington by a mere handful of the curious 
and President Coolidge sat calmly in his 
White House, confident of the public de- 
sire for the continuation of things as 
they were. The Quaker Hoover bursts 
into angry denunciation of the appeal of 
a National Committee-woman against 
Rum and Romanism (but does not de- 
mand her resignation). His Catholic 
antagonist, lashing out right and left, 
gathers around him everywhere those 
who adore a fighter. And yet, despite 
the whispers, murmurs and shouts on ir- 
relevant and chiefly private matters, 
when has there ever been more and bet- 
ter discussion of matters of legitimate 
and vital concern to the public than 
there has been in the last month? “Al” 
Smith may be lacking in dignity and the 
national thirst may be an unworthy suc- 
cessor to the League of Nations as a 
major issue, but they have at least been 
responsible for a tremendous quickening 
of popular interest in the campaign. 


This matter of dignity is taken ver 
seriously in some circles here, but in 
others it is recalled that the national 
prestige was not notably lowered by the 
free manners of Old Hickory, nor even 
by his Betsy’s hoarse remark at a recep- 
tion that “the gin’ral kicked the kiv- 
verin’ off last night.” The bogey ot 
the Pope, by which our neighbors to 
the South and West are systematicall\ 
frightened, against instructions from 
headquarters, has no terrors for us. It 
is on the liquor question that Washing- 
ton, like other cities of the country, 1s 
most easily excited. We have our ex- 
ponents of personal liberty and states 
rights on the one hand, and on the other 
hand our national temperance organiza- 
tions, with headquarters here, which in- 
sist that prohibition is the paramount 
issue in the campaign, Mr. Smith to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and are bend- 
ing every effort to get out the vote for 
the candidate who regards prohibition 4s 
a “noble experiment.” ; 

The efforts of the dry organizations 
to save the country from a deluge have 
been ably seconded by the Assistant At- 
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torney General in charge of prohibition 
entorcement. None of the official fam- 
ily which Mr. Hoover presumably in- 
tends to take over from Mr. Coolidge 
has had to face such withering fire as 
Mrs. Willebrandt. Her appeal to the 
Methodist preachers of Ohio to line up 
their congregations against the alleged 
foes of prohibition brought from many 
quarters violent demands for her dis- 
missal. 

She is charged, generally, with try- 
ing to use religious bodies as political 
instruments and, specifically, with dis- 
playing ‘“‘such obtrusive partisanship as 
to cause public scandal” —in violation of 
Departmental restrictions upon the ac- 
tivities of Presidential appointees. At- 
torney General Sargent has so far re- 
fused to be publicly scandalized, but 
most of the people I see are inclined to 
think that his brilliant young assistant 
should be more careful with the two- 
edged sword she carries. 


No Campaign Buttons 


that at which Mrs. Willebrandt 

tosses her head is worn more or 
less submissively by each ot the em- 
ployees of the Federal Government 
below the grade of Presidential ap- 
pointee. For the last two or three 
months the corridors of the Depart- 
ments have been plastered with warn- 
ings from the Civil Service Com- 
mission against even the wearing of 
campaign buttons or the display of politi- 
cal insignia on motor cars. A close case, 
on which there appears to have been no 
ruling, is the carrying of “lucky pieces” 
in trousers pockets. 

One employee of the District Traftic 
Bureau, who has unfortunately been held 
to be outside the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission, has openly denounced the exist- 
ing regulations as interfering with the 
Constitutional liberty of free speech. By 
most of the employees, however, it is 
realized that the restriction of political 
activity is necessary for the maintenance 

f efficiency. Private business offices all 
over the country may be thrown into 
contusion by politics, no less than by the 
World’s Series and the arrival of Zep- 
pelins, but the work of the Federal 
Government must go on. The number 
ot Federal employees who vote is, after 
all, not very large. 

This little island of nominal neutrality 
is a curious phenomenon to which hardly 
any attention is paid except on the eve 
ot Presidential elections. No one seems 
to know just why the Fathers did not 
provide for the exercise of the suffrage 
by residents of the District who have no 
right to vote elsewhere. <A part of the 


MUZZLE much tighter than 
A 


explanation is doubtless the difficulty of 
toreseeing in 1800 that any considerable 
timber of persons not connected with 
the government would voluntarily estab- 
lish a residence in the wilds of the Poto- 





mac. As late as 1810, according to the 
researches of one of my newspaper 
friends, ‘the District had a population 
of only about four thousand, of whom 
roughly 3,999 were present for political 
purposes.” Today, what with the growth 
of Washington as an international mar- 
riage market and the habit which lame 
drakes have acquired of settling here 
with their broods, we have a population 
of over half a million, of whom roughly 
two-thirds are disfranchised as not being 
citizens of any state. We don’t wish to 
be unreasonable, but we should like a 
Senator, or at least a very small Con- 
gressman, to whom we might go for fa- 
vorable seats in the reviewing stands 
when the President chosen by our betters 
in the states rides down the Avenue to 
take his oath of office. 

Well, to get back to the campaign— 
in which we do take an interest, in spite 
of muzzles and disfranchisement—we 
are still a trifle bewildered by the Smith- 
Raskob and Hoover statements on farm 
relief and the tariff. We gather that 
the man who made available supplies 
go as far as possible among starving mil- 
lions during the war believes that Amer- 
ican farmers should be reasonably con- 
tent with what he is able to offer them 
now in the way of tariffs, water routes, 
and cooperative societies. Mr. Smith 
and his versatile manager, on the other 
hand, are prepared to give the farmer 
all that he asks for if only a formula 
can be found by the experts. The issue 
is thus essentially one of the personal 
confidence inspired by the candidates; in 
other words, which of them is really “the 
farmer’s friend’ and which is the more 
capable of establishing a satisfactory re- 
lationship between the farmer and the 
Federal Government? 

As to the tariff, what is one to think 
when Mr. Raskob declares that ‘‘there is 
no difference between the parties” on this 
subject and Senator Curtis comes out the 
same day with the assertion that it is 
“the main point of difference between 
the parties” ? The confusion grows when 
Governor Smith “prescribes” that there 
shall be no changes in the tariff except 
“on the basis of investigation by an im- 
partial tariff commission and a careful 
hearing before Congress of all con- 
cerned’ and is almost immediately 
charged by Mr. Hoover, indirectly and 
without calling of names, with suggest- 
ing to the people that the final authority 
in regard to the tariff be taken away 
from “the great commission of their own 
choosing, the Congress of the United 
States and the President.” 


Personal Issues 


ERE, again, the issue seems to be 
essentially personal: shall the 
protective tariff be left in the 
hands of its traditional friends or en- 
trusted to recent converts who may not 
fully appreciate its relationship to the 
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national prosperity? But it would be 
interesting to see whether that non- 
partisan commission proposed by Gover- 
nor Smith would confine its recom- 
mendations for lower tariffs, as the pres- 
ent bi-partisan body has done, to paint- 
brush handles, bob-white quail, and a 
few minor chemical products. 

In his address at Boston Mr. Hoover 
took occasion to refute the argument that 
the European war debts must be remit- 
ted in order to obviate the necessity of 
our receiving European manufactures, 
thus throwing American workmen out 
of employment. This is one of the few 
occasions on which our foreign relations 
have been discussed even indirectly dur- 
ing the present campaign. 


In the State Department 


EANWHILE our State Depart- 
ment has gone ahead with cur- 
rent business of some interest. 

Under the direct supervision of the 
President it has prepared a note politely 
declining to accept the recent Franco- 
British accord as the basis for discus- 
sion of further naval disarmament. It 
has informed the League of Nations 
that the League plan for the suppression 
of the opium traffic does not go far 
enough to command our support. It has 
indicated a friendly attitude toward the 
League projects of conventions of arbi- 
tration, conciliation and judicial settle- 
ment of disputes. With a view to mak- 
ing clear the position of the United 
States in matters under discussion with 
European Governments, it has, by way 
of experiment, appointed a “press liaison 
officer” to reside at our embassy in Paris ; 
if the experiment results in a_ better 
understanding of our policies in France, 
similar officers are likely to be estab- 
lished at other embassies. 

Speaking of embassies reminds me that 
a rumor has been going about that some 
twenty of the heads of diplomatic mis- 
sions who have come up through great 
tribulation, in one or two cases even 
from the depths of vice-consular berths, 
have decided not to present their resig- 
nations to the new President, whoever 
he may be. Mr. Kellogg has denied 
knowledge of any concerted movement 
on the part of the career diplomats to 
ignore the long-established practice in 
this respect. Mr. Coolidge has gone 
farther and has indicated disapproval ot 
the reported plan for the self-perpetua- 
tion of our diplomatic body. Many of 
the career diplomats are men of excep- 
tional ability and will doubtless be re- 
tained at their present posts or in other 
positions of great responsibility. It could 
hardly be expected, however, that even 
the candidate pledged to the continuance 
of the Coolidge policies would relish the 
prospect of a “scene” with every one ot 
these men whom he might wish to re- 
place with deserving friends of either 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Under the modern system of dealing with delinquent girls wholesome activities are provided. 


a 


-Imong these are gardening and farm- 


‘ ing, which, it is found, especially benefit the feeble-minded and the physically handicapped 


Salvaging Girls 


‘Ts Punishment or Salvaging the Better Way With Delinquents? 
Mrs. Haley Fiske, Interviewed on Her Work for a 
Reformatory, Has No Doubt of the Answer 


HAD practically no education,” 

said the woman, who admits 

she is forty-seven years old. 

“T got only as far as the fifth 

grade. My mother had to 

wash my clothes while I was asleep, so 
that I could go to school the next day.” 
That is an excerpt from the New 
York Times of March 29th last. The 
speaker was May English, a confessed 
pickpocket, trying in the Court of G_n- 
eral Sessions to save herself from being 
sent to prison for life as a fourth of- 
fender. Her pleas to escape this pen- 
alty, recently decreed in New York for 
habitual criminals, received a good deal 
of notice, for she was rather eloquent, 
in an incoherent sort of way, about her 
lack of chances. She made one, read- 
ing her charge against society, regret 
that she had begun her career of law- 
breaking too early to have come within 
the operation of the new theory—the 
salvage of delinquents rather than their 
punishment—as practised at the New 
York State Reformatory for Women at 


By ANNE O'HAGAN 


Drawings by Agnes C. Lehman 


Bedford Hills, or under the influence of 
an enthusiastic advocate of that theory, 
Mrs. Haley Fiske, the president of the 
Board of Managers. 

Mrs. Fiske is President of Bedford’s 
Board of Managers largely, one imag- 
ines, because of a little tragedy that oc- 
curred in the offices of the Church Mis- 
sion of Help one day sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago—one of those little trage- 
dies to which offices and homes are oc- 
casionally liable. The staff “walked 
out.” But sometimes such tragedies are 
far from fatal. Sometimes the lady of 
the house can don an apron and tackle 
the range, and a domestic strike will be 
the beginning of a new and better era 
in housekeeping. Sometimes the presi- 
dent of a society can keep office hours 
and office discipline, and her enforced 
presence in the headquarters of the or- 
ganization may be the beginning of new 
insights, of valuable innovations in 
method, of an energized program. : 

When that little temporary tragedy 
happened in the office of the Church 
Mission of Help, Mrs. Fiske, Chair- 


man of the Board, stepped into the 
breach along with another member, Mrs. 
John Glenn. For six months the two 
ladies took alternate days in the office. 
They interviewed girls and women, they 
studied their problems, they gave them 
aid—the Church Mission of Help is an 
organization of the Episcopal Church for 
helping unfortunate women and girls of 
over sixteen years of age—and they 
gained an invaluable first-hand know!- 
edge of the types that fall into delin- 
quency and of the conditions that push 
them into it. 

In those six months Mrs. Fiske re- 
ceived the training that made her selec- 
tion by Governor Smith eight years ago 
as President of the Board of Managers 
for the New York State Reformatory 
for Women an inspired one. She 
started, one may guess, with an ideal na- 
tive endowment—it is evidenced in her 
appearance, her bearing; a handsome, 
eminently human woman, big-hearted, 
clear-sighted, vigorous, practical; and 
these months of personal contact with 
such characters and such problems as 
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eventually find their way to the State 
institution at Bedford Hills were in the 
nature of a normal course for the posi- 
tion she was to occupy. But for the 
success that has attended her policies she 
gives generous credit to her fellow 
workers on the Board. 


a generation has passed since New 

York regarded the female delin- 
quent over sixteen years of age as merely 
an adult offender to be punished ac- 
cording to the law in such cases made 
and provided. It was 1892 before the 
New York Legislature, in response to a 
growing demand for a more enlightened 
treatment of delinquency, passed an act 
for the foundation of an institution “for 
training and reformation of delinquent 
women between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty.’ It was eight years before the 
institution was in operation. 

How long a step there is, however, be- 
tween the verbal recognition and the 
practical working out of the salvage 
theory of penalty for crime, is sharply 
illustrated by one of the buildings in 
which the Reformatory is pleasantly 
housed in the Westchester hills. That 
house used to be a place of final disci- 
nline—a severer prison within a prison. 
In it may still be seen that most deep- 
ly depressing of punitive relics, the cell 
block. Narrow cells, rows of them, 
with no furniture but the narrowest, 
hardest-looking, of cot beds; barred iron 
doors, padlocked; at the base of these 
smaller iron doors, also  padlocked, 
through which food could be shoved to 
the cell inmate, and the shover yet kept 
out of reach, and the inmate yet be kept 
securely inside. The 
gloomy old _ corridors i 
seem still haunted by , #& 
the cries, the curses, the b Tid 
: 7 @ 
violence, the hysteria 
they must have known 
in the years of their 
use. Now, thanks to 
the ever-lengthening list 
of people who have 
learned, like Mrs. Fiske 
in her eight years of 
face-to-face experience 
with delinquents, how 
simply human most of 
them are, that old house 
of horrid memories has 
become a storage ware- 
house for the institution. 
Reserves of flour and 
skillets, of canned to- 
matoes and ladles, of 
provisions and utensils 
for all the kitchens of 
all the cottages are here 
—the sword beaten into 
a plowshare indeed ! 

(It is, by the way, not 
a completely satisfactory 
plowshare. A _ store- 
house constructed to be 


& is hard to remember that scarcely 


a storehouse and not merely a_con- 
verted torture chamber is needed at 
Bedford. But this is an aside, from the 
administrative end of the institution. ) 

Nowadays when a girl goes on a ram- 
page it is not to a barred cell that she is 
sent, but to her own room for quiet, or 
to the hospital for observation and 
treatment. Handcuffs, too, have disap- 
peared, along with the old use of the 
block cell, and the five stalwart males, 
who used to be on hand as guards and as 
aids in emergencies requiring great 
physical strength, are, under the new 
dispensation, all peacefully at work as 
laborers. An institution committed to 
the salvaging theory, and equipped for 
its practice as Bedford is coming to be, 
does not need violent instruments of re- 
straint. 

Nor is shame and a sense of her own 
social disgrace the lesson most strenu- 
ously imprinted upon the unmarried 
mother in Bedford. Rather it is pride 
in her child and in the nicety of her care 
for it. The little cribs in the mothers’ 
bedrooms are neatly kept; they hold the 
toys, the cotton rabbits, the rag dolls, 
the teddy bears, that crowd the cribs of 
more happily born babies. Here one 
sees a cushion embroidered in an ap- 
prentice tracery stitch, “Baby Loves 
Mama.” ‘There, pinned to a curtain, is 
a Madonna-and-Child picture, cut from 
a Christmas supplement. This girl is 
knitting a baby blanket, that one exhibit- 
ing her baby’s skill at patty-cake. It is 
hopeful, all of it, as well as pathetic. 

What, one inquires, are the instru- 
ments of the new penology? Mrs. 
Fiske answers that question as does Dr. 
Leo Palmer, superintendent since 1927, 
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The days when the unruly delinquent girl was thrust behind bars like these 
are many years past in the New York State Reformatory for Women 
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and an enthusiastic believer in the sal- 
vaging process as well as a talented ad- 
ministrator. Under him, by the way, 
the five guards have been transformed 
into laborers. Health, education, work, 
recreation—these are the tools by which 
it is sought to render the girls and 
women committed to Bedford safe and 
even valuable for return to their com- 
munities. 

There are apt to be about three hun- 
dred of them in the reformatory at a 
time. They have been committed for 
various offences—they are wayward mi- 
nors, prostitutes, thieves, forgers, and 
what not. About eighty per cent of 
them generally have been committed for 
sex offences. Last winter there was one 
who had been convicted of manslaughter. 
The still that she and her husband were 
tending in illicit manufacture of liquor 
exploded and killed a more or less in- 
nocent bystander! It would have been 
a regrettable accident if the mere proc- 
ess of operating that still had not been 
a criminal one, thus making any result- 
ant casualty a crime. 


ANY of the inmates are foreign- 
M born or the children of foreign- 

born parents who have not be- 
come adapted to American ways. 
Many of them, from a quarter to a 
third, are feeble-minded—that is, they 
are mentally below the age of twelve. 
It will be recalled that intelligence 
tests taken during the war showed the 
average mental age of the army to be 
fourteen; and the average mental age 
throughout the country is sixteen. Of 
the rest of the girls at Bedford some are 
of a mentality far above the average; 
their difficulties have 
come, not from lack of 
native endowment, but 
from misdirection, from 
ignorance, from hard 
home conditions, from 
cruel economic condi- 
tions. 

In Mrs. Fiske’s opin- 
ion the causes of delin- 
quency among normally 
intelligent girls are 
more frequently harsh 
home conditions and 
vanity —the universal, 
normal vanity of girlsk— 
than any others. For- 
eign-born parents fre- 
quently take all a daugh- 
ter’s wages for the fami- 
ly till. The girl, work- 
ing hard and_ often 
drearily, does not enjoy 
any of the rewards of 
her drudgery. She 
wants the same good 
times, the same pretty 
clothes, as her compan- 
ions who have the spend- 
ing of what they earn. 

(Cont. on page 42) 
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Bertha Brainard with Paul Whiteman, a popular performer for 
listeners-in on the radto 


Bertha Brainard, 


Radio Producer 


By FRANCES DREwry MCMULLEN 


LMOST any name is likely to 
A come floating over the ether 

waves to precipitate itself in your 
receiving set except that of Bertha 
Brainard, yet the possessor of this name 
is responsible for much that you hear. 
If you are a fan, you feel a certain 
familiarity with the performer and _ per- 
haps the announcer, and even the adver- 
tiser. But how much thought do you 
give to the person who brings them and 
the listeners-in together ? 

Radio has evolved a new type of pro- 
ducer—one who must put on a first 
night not once in so many weeks or so 
many months, but every hour, half hour 
or quarter of an hour through every day 
and far into the night, for radio, operat- 
ing on a thirty-six hour schedule, never 
repeats. It is a big job, that of program 
maker for a great broadcasting station. 
And this is the job Bertha Brainard 
holds down. Her rank, as Eastern pro- 
gram director of the National Broad 


casting Company, with stations WEAF 
and WJZ, is only a few posts removed 
from the top of the organization. There 
are a president, a vice-president, and a 
program director for the entire country ; 
then comes the woman—one might 
almost say girl—in the drawing-room ot 
an office, with its green paneling, tap- 
estry and vases of flowers, beyond the 
glass door in the company’s handsome 
Fitth Avenue building, marked ‘“Pro- 
grams.” 

Miss Brainard is scarcely big enough 
to reach a microphone herself, but the 
persons she has led to it have made her 
famous in radio circles. Petite, pretty, 
with her pink and white skin, blue eyes 
and red gold hair, she looks more like 
a butterfly than an important executive. 
And so one might size her up at a party, 
where she would go with delight. But 
at her desk with a hand telephone to her 
mouth and ear, chatting radio lingo 
cheertiy, with the pen in her other hand 


poised over papers she must read and 
sign on the fly, or in conference with 
half a dozen or so department heads, 
masculine but subordinate—that is an- 
other matter. Then one perceives that 
Bertha Brainard understands radio up- 
side down and inside out, and not only 
that, but also what people like and how 
much of it, what advertisers wish to con- 
vey and how to do it, how standards of 
taste may be elevated gradually, how an 
evening over WEAF should be allotted 
with variety and how this should be co- 
ordinated with WJZ as its complement, 
the program being plotted out eight 
weeks or more in advance. 

Miss Brainard got into radio on the 
ground floor and has kept right on 
climbing upstairs. The war, in which 
as a Red Cross ambulance driver in New 
York she had acquired a taste for inde- 
pendence and action, was behind, and 
30, too, were dreams, nipped in the bud 
by fond parents, of fame in the movies. 
She had started to dabble a bit in the 
newspaper field when one day she first 
heard a radio receiving set. It struck 
her that wonders were about to happen 
in which it might be interesting to share. 

That was back in 1922 when radio 
broadcasting was just beginning to be- 
come a factor in national entertaining, 
and studios were not easily accessible to 
visitors. But by strategy Miss Brain- 
ard got into the inner sanctuaries of 
WJZ, then owned and operated by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company at Newark, New Jersey, 
took a good look around, and, liking it, 
determined to get on the staff. She 
broke in with her idea to put reviews vot 
current theatrical successes on the air. 
In “Broadcasting Broadway” she found 
her start, and soon she was bringing 
stars of the stage to the Newark studio 
to broadcast themselves; then she was 
acting as special announcer in a series 
of play broadcasts direct from the stage, 
which she arranged and managed. 

When a New York office was opened 
for the booking of talent Miss Brainard 
was the logical person to head it, and 
when the studio was moved to New 
York she was in line to become assistant 
to the manager. When WJZ was taken 
over by the National Broadcasting Con 
pany and its manager was made treas- 
urer of the new organization his assistant 
succeeded to his place. A year ago she 
was again promoted, this time to Eastern 
program director in supervision of all 
program features staged at the New 
York key stations for transmissio 
through the red and blue networks. 

The spirit that sent Miss Brainard 
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into the industry has never even burned 
jow, and whenever radio as an institu- 
tion is mentioned it flares up with 
rekindled fire. Her enthusiasm has led 
her to give up for her work the “dancing 
every night ‘til two o’clock” she used 
to love. It carries her through stren- 
uous days, each different, of planning 


and negotiating and handling clients 
well nigh to midnight in the height of 
the season, and brings her back full of 
pep in the morning, the hours in _be- 
tween, no doubt, having found her at 
times tuning in before one of the three 
radio sets in her three-room apartment 
across the street. 


A Municipal Mother 


By Mary York 


ss E should teach children to see 

law as a rock of protection 

rather than a club.” This is 
the theory on which Camille Kelley, the 
judge of one of the notable Children’s 
Courts of the United States, that of 
Memphis, Tennessee, carries on her 
work. The courts of Memphis have no 
small problem because aside from the 
fact that the population is divided two- 
thirds white and one-third Negro, Mem- 
phis is a river town and the only large 
city within a radius of two hundred 
miles and the first above New Orleans— 
truly the gateway of the South. Keep- 
ing its young people out of trouble, 
therefore, is a task beset with special dif- 
ficulties. 

Memphis opened its juvenile court in 
1910. In 1920 the mayor dared an in- 
novation. He appointed Camille Kelley 
to its bench. Mrs. Kelley was not only 
the first woman judge in the South, she 
was the second in the whole United 
States, so that it really was an innova- 
tion. 

Judge Kelley’s appointment lasted for 
two years. Then she was elected and re- 
elected. Her present term ends in 1930. 
In these eight years she has made so good 
that the court has attracted the notice 
and the commendation of the Society of 
Criminal Law and of the National Pro- 
bation Association. 

Mrs. Kelley was the daughter of a 
physician and brought up in Memphis in 
a public-spirited household. But that 
household, and later her own, claimed 
most of her attention until the morning 
that her eldest son trudged off for his 
first day at school. She stood at the 
window watching him out of sight, 
thinking ahead with a certain dismay, as 
each September thousands of mothers 
think. 

“When I saw my boy, with his little 
cap on the back of his head and a book 
under his arm, on his way to school for 
the first time,” she says, “I knew he was 
entering another world. I had no part in 
that world, and I realized that to keep 
my children close to me I must keep 
apace with their interests.” 

Mrs. Kelley kept on thinking about 
this as a question not alone of the re- 
lationship between her sons and herself, 
but of other mothers and fathers and 


other sons and daughters. ‘Vhis thinking 
led to an active share in the organization 
of the Parent-Teachers Association of 
Shelby County. And that led to the 
study of child psychology, and ‘hat, 
finally, to her becoming an authority on 
local and state laws concerning child 
welfare. Then, when her sons were 
grown men and when Memphis had the 
fortune to be under a broadminded and 
courageous mayor, she was appointed 
judge of the Juvenile Court. 

This court had some two hundred 
cases brought before it each month. 
Most of these of course concern offend- 
ers under seventeen, but many non-sup- 
port cases come to it through the Domes- 
tic Relations Division. Gradually the 
court has gathered to itself a staff of 
trained and devoted officers who look 
after children on probation and follow 
up cases which have been dismissed, for 
rehabilitation of homes plays a great 
part in keeping first 
offenders from ever 
becoming second 


offenders. All this 
work, supervision of 
the two detention 
homes for white and 
colored children; 
bringing to book of 
delinquent fathers 


for support of their 
families; apportion- 
ing warning or en- 
couragement or pen- 
alty to lax, uncom- 
prehending, or dis- 
couraged parents 
and to equally un- 
comprehending, dis- 
couraged or _ rebel- 
lious children — all 
these tasks Judge 
Kelley deals with in 
a “homey” way. 
Most of the work is 
done “in chambers” 
where she sits at her 
table informally and 
talks matters over 
with the children 
and their parents. 
But she has this 
warning concerning 
her method: ‘“‘We 
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should socialize law but not rob it of its 
majesty and power. Majesty and power 
should mean definite protection. The 
most informal simple hearing often has 
the most dignity and solemnity.”’ 

When she came into office she found 
that the court was operating in tke time- 
honored way, by means of warrants. 
The children were sent for as_ if 
they were criminals. The use of 
petitions by which the parents are 
notified to bring their children into 
court, was permitted, but had never been 
used. She uses it—a method equally ef- 
ficacious and less terrifying, which places 
the relations between judge and culprit 
and witnesses on a friendlier footing, and 
cannot help, in Judge Kelley’s view, but 
produce better results. 

In ker eight years she has won the co- 
operation of the police, and more and 
more magistrates send border-line cases 
to her to see if there be not yet a chance 
for prevention. As she says, ‘““They have 
about decided that I.am better than I 
am bad.” 

“T can never tell you how much I 
love it, how much I[_ respect it, 
how much I enjoy it,’ says this 
judge of a Children’s Court. “And to 
think if I kadn’t happened to look out 
the window that morning after my son, 
I might never have had the opportunity 
of being Memphis’ municipal mother!” 

So far there are few women in the 
children’s courts, to which one would 
think them especially fitted. But as 
time goes on, surely the number of 
“municipal mothers” will grow. 





Judge Kelley, who does most of her work “in chambers,” talks 
matters over with tavo little offenders 











DEMOCRATIC 


OVERNOR SMITH’S 
water power policy is so 
simple that a child can 
understand it. He has fre- 
quently said: 

“The one real basic principle is that 
the state must itself retain ownership of 
water power at its source, if the people 
and not private interests are to be the 
real beneficiaries by its development.” 
Governor Smith has always stood defi- 
nitely for this principle. 

In 1926 he defeated the scheme to 
lease the remaining power possibilities 
of Niagara Falls to the Frontier Power 
Company. By sheer force of personality 
and appeal to public opinion, the Gov- 
ernor prevented this permanent exploi- 
tation by selfish private capital. 

Governor Smith declares that the un- 
developed water powers of the country 
are the last great natural resource of 
the nation still left in the ownership of 
the people. The only sure protection of 
them is by public ownership of the power 
site, the power house, and the power it- 
self. Then the government can make 
contracts with private distributing corpo- 
rations, upon specific terms that will 
guarantee consumers reasonable rates and 
equitable distribution. In other words, 
the government will be able to fix the 
rates before the private corporation gets 
the power, instead, as at present, of 
giving the power first to the private 
corporation and letting it fix rates and 
services, subject only to review and 
regulation after the event. 

Governor Smith points out that the 
cost of operation ,of a_ hydro-electric 
plant is very small. The great cost is 
the first cost of building the plant. The 
government can build as cheaply as a 
private corporation can, but both must 
build with borrowed money, so the ad- 
vantage lies with the one that can get 
this borrowed money at the cheapest 
rate of interest. Private corporations 
have to pay a high rate and have also 
to give a stock bonus to the bondhold- 
ers. This private development requires 
a double “carrying charge” of high in- 
terest plus dividends on stock. Under 
government control, on the contrary, the 
interest charge is less and there is no 
stock dividend at all. 

Government operation means lower 
prices to the consumer. Electric power 
is generated at Niagara Falls by pri- 
vate corporations on the American side 
of the river, and by the government of 
Ontario on the Canadian side. Yet the 
cost of this power to the Canadian con- 
sumer is much less than its cost to his 
American neighbor, 2 cents per kilowatt 
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WATER POWER 


* By Mrs. Henry MorGenruau, Jr. 


This is a campaign page supplied by the Democratic National 


Committee in response 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 


Activities of the New York 


hour in Ontario, as against +!2 cents 
per kilowatt hour in New York. 

Many voters object to pledging the 
credit of the government for such enter- 
prises, to increasing taxes to pay interest 
on bond Governor Smith’s 
policy meets these objections. He pro- 
poses the creation of a Water Power 
Authority, which shall be ‘‘a body cor- 
porate and politic, empowered to issue 
their own tax exempt securities against 
the proven economic value of the enter- 
prises they undertake.” These securi- 
ties would eventually be paid off out of 
the profits the State would earn by the 
sale of power. 

The Water Power Authority would 
be composed of public-spirited men of 
the highest character. It would employ 
the most expert technical advisors. It 
would lay out a plan for developing 
water power, and this plan would be ap- 
proved or rejected by the legislature. 
Thus the people would be assured that 
the work would be done correctly. 

Governor Smith’s policy for water 
power development in New York State 
is his policy for water power develop- 
ment nationally. He has recently de- 
clared: 

“T shall carry into Federal administra- 
tion the same policy which I have main- 
tained against heavy odds in my own 
State.” 

Explaining specifically what he means. 
he adds: 

“Where these water power resources 
are owned by the Federal Government, 
they should remain under Federal con- 
trol; where they are owned by an indi- 
vidual State they should be under the 
control of that State; where they are 
owned by States jointly, they should be 
under the control of those States. These 
principles apply to the proposed dam at 
Boulder Canyon ..... . the develop- 
ment should be by the States through 
the agency of a Colorado River Au- 
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thority, by treaty ratified by Congress.” 

Regarding Muscle Shoals, Governor 
Smith has recently said: 

“It would be my policy, while retain- 
ing government ownership and control, 
to develop a method of operation which 
will require for the government some 
fair revenue from the enormous expendi- 
ture already made for this development 
...... Agriculture will be benefited by 
the cheap production of nitrates for 
fertilization, and the surplus power will 
be distributed to the people.” 


HY should women be concerned 

over Governor Smith’s water 

power policy? Because, through 
cheaper and more efficient labor-saving 
devices and machines, by using hydro- 
electric power, we can conserve woman 
power; we can give to the woman of 
the rural districts equal opportunity with 
ker urban sister; we can make her work 
easier and thus improve the entire health 
of our citizens; and we can give her 
more leisure, the kind of leisure which 
allows her not only to do the things 
she craves, but leisure to be a companion 
to her husband and her children. 

But there is another reason why 
women should be interested. Governor 
Smith’s water power policy illustrates 
perfectly his attitude and method of 
dealing with all public questions. His 
profound analysis of past and existing 
conditions, and his recommended solu- 
tion, are characteristic of qualities which 
Le possesses preeminently—an open, in- 
quiring mind which seeks the origin of 
the problem, a leadership which points 
the way and suggests a method of con- 
trol, a willingness to have these pro- 
posed methods prepared by experts and 
then ratified by public opinion, a com- 
plete, unflinching refusal to have what 
is the property of the state and nation 
used for private gain to the few at the 
expense of the many. 
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WoOMAN’S WORK 
for 


HERBERT HOOVER 


By Mrs. Atvin T. Herr 


The JOURNAL invited the women of each of the major political 
parties to present the issues of the presidential election in a 


monthly page. 


This article is by the vice-chairman of the 


Republican National Committee in charge of Women’s Activities 


N preparing this, the last article 
to appear under my signature in 
the Woman’s Journal before 
Election Day, it is only natural 
that I should attempt a survey 

of the general political situation and 
particularly the part which women have 
played in this memorable campaign of 
1928. And it is equally appropriate 
that I express my deep appreciation to 
the women who have cooperated with 
me so whole-heartedly. 

The interest, the earnestness, the zeal 
of women have surprised even those of 
us who expected much of them. To 
the men of our party it has been over- 
whelming. And this interest has not 
been confined to politically minded 
women, to organized women, to women 
of any one group or class. The regular 
Republican groups in state and county 
committees and in permanent Republi- 
can clubs have worked as they have 
never worked before, but there has 
been unprecedented activity on the part 
of other groups. The homemaker has laid 
aside her domestic tools to engage in 
political activities. The business girl and 
the factory worker have hurried from 
ofice and mill to canvass their home 
districts or to attend political forums. 

The society matron has begged that 
her car be used by precinct workers to 
get out the woman-vote, and the day 
worker has given of her time and energy 
at night to distribute leaflets, pins and 
emblems. The clubwoman has defied 
the time-honored tradition that she must 
keep out of politics, and has talked as 
she intends to vote. We know this be- 
cause librarians in many states have 
written us asking that we supply cam- 
paign literature for club women to use 
in writing speeches and organizing de- 
bates. Students of non-partisan politics 
have dropped their theoretical work and 
flung themselves ardently into party 
politics. 'Women’s societigs in churches 


have held forums, and college girls have 
prepared to cast their first ballot 
wherever possible by the absentee voter 
method. 

Most amazing of all, we women who 
are directing the activities for women in 
the Republican party have found it 
necessary to supply literature and pro- 
grams for women outside our party, 
women who insisted upon working for 
the Republican ticket because they know 
and love its leader, Herbert Hoover. 
Requests for pamphlets and pins, organ- 
ization plans and all sorts of help have 
come from all sorts of women, from the 
woman of fourscore who is distributing 
leaflets from her wheel-chair to the vig- 
orous young woman who is conducting 
a house-to-house canvass among the 
so-called independent voters. 


OR this amazing and _ unprece- 
dented interest there must be 
reasons. 

First, 1 would mention strong per- 
sonalities. Candidates for the presidency 
in both the major parties are men of 
strong, vital personalities, men who 
arouse deep emotions, intense loyalty. 
All through the campaign the appeal to 
the individual and to her principles, tra- 
ditions and beliefs, has been powerful. 
And this factor alone has brought out 
women voters who heretofore have been 
apathetic and indifferent. 

In Pennsylvania registration of wom- 
en has increased more than 100 per cent. 
In Chicago the figures compiled after 
the first registration day showed an in- 
crease of 84.4 per cent over those of 
the same day four years ago. All signs 
point to a big woman-vote on November 
6th. 

Second, I would list the emphasis 
placed on the close relation of politics 
and candidates to the home. This note 
was first sounded in Mr. Hoover's 
speech of acceptance which appealed di- 
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rectly to the home maker, her family in- 
terests, her man, her children. 

Even at this late date I cannot re- 
frain from quoting one paragraph: 

“Our purpose is to build up in this 
nation a human society, not an economic 
system. We wish to increase the eff- 
ciency and productivity of our country, 
but its final purpose is happier homes. 
Every woman has a right to ask whether 
her life, her home, her man’s job, her 
hopes, ker happiness, will be better as- 
sured by the continuance of the Repub- 
lican Party in power.” 

Even the children have caught the 
spirit of Mr. Hoover and are election- 
eering as only children can, in their 
homes and their schools, reaching their 
parents and their teachers as no political 
pamphlets ever could. 

Third, I would explain that the Re- 
publican candidates, Herbert Hoover 
and Senator Charles Curtis, have made 
a direct appeal to idealism. If since 
the war we have been steeped in ma- 
terialism, these two men have struck in 
their speeches and letters that note of 
idealism which is not new but which 
carries us back to the utterances of and 
the documents written by the founders 
of our national greatness, George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson and Abraham 
Lincoln. That the nation was waiting 
for just such a message I believe will 
be proved on November 6th. 

Fourth, let us mention the radio. It 
has carried the voices of our candidates 
into the most remote corners of the 
country. Political talks have reached 
the home maker who turned on her 
radio while she beat cake or churned 
butter. They have come to the tired 
farmer at the end of his day’s work 
and kept him in touch with the entire 
campaign. He is now an informed voter. 
The radio, with the army of political 
workers, is getting out the vote all over 
the country. 

Finally, I point with pride and grati- 
tude to the attitude of our leader, 
Herbert Hoover, throughout this trying 
campaign. During bitter personal at- 
tacks and constant misrepresentation, he 
has remained calm and firm, speaking 
no word in self-defense save when jus- 
tice to his party and his followers de- 
manded it. He has shown himself the 
man for the place, strong enough to 
rise above personalities, serene in the 
face of unjustified abuse, the man wor- 
thy of our respect, our faith—the man 
who will fill with justice, courage and 
dignity the high place to which millions 
of women are hoping and praying he 
may be elected on November 6th. 





ITH presidential elections in 
prospect in some countries, 
new presidents inaugurated 
in others, Hungary planning 
a referendum to choose—a 

king, and Great Britain girding itself 

for another general election, the news of 
the month has been largely political. In 
this country the arrival of the Graf Zep- 
pelin, after its long and hazardous voy- 
age, brought a welcome change in the 
aspect of the newspaper front page and 
also gave millions in the East a new 
thrill, for they had only to raise their 
heads and there it was sailing across the 


sky. 


The End of the Campaign 


LOSING days of the campaign 
found more voters ready to take a 
hand in the outcome than ever 
before. Registration figures all over the 
country reached new records, and polit- 
ical observers and _ statisticians are 
reckoning on a minimum of 35,000,000 
votes. Of these, nearly half are ex- 
pected to be the votes of women. 

That the woman vote is to reach its 
high mark since the ratification of the 
Nineteenth Amendment is _ indicated 
by returns from various counties and 
cities where records of women and of 
men voters are kept separately. Incom- 
plete as the records are, they promise an 
unprecedented increase in the “silent 
vote,” and make the most astute of po- 
litical managers stop and wonder and 
wonder. 

The personalities of the candidates, 
the radio, which made literally millions 
of voters familiar with them and with 
the issues, the issues themselves, espe- 
cially those that like prohibition and the 
unofficial issue of religious tolerance cut 
across party lines, are responsible for 
this arousing of the electorate. 

As Election Day drew near the Repub- 
licans brought prosperity and the tariff 
to the forefront as issues that should 
guide voters when they flock to the polls, 
while in Chicago Governor Smith found 
new fuel for his attack on the record of 
the Republican Party in the opinion 
handed down by Attorney General 


Sargent that the contract between the 
Government and the Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Company for the sale of the 
Government's royalty oil in Salt Creek 
was invalid. 





(Current Events 





A feature of this campaign has been 
the dearth of issues connected with our 
foreign policy. It is true that both the 
Democratic and the Socialist platforms 
provide for a change in our Latin- 
American policy, especially as applied to 
Nicaragua, and that Mr. Hoover, in his 
Boston address, declared unequivocally 
against remission of the Allied debts. 





They are beginning to show the strain 


But none of these subjects has awakened 
any popular interest. 

While the Democrats, as the party of 
the opposition, have divided their cam- 
paign between attacks on the party in 
power and on defining the issues as they 
see them, and the Republicans, with 
seven years’ performance behind them, 
are relying on their record, the Socialists, 
the largest minority party, have been 
concentrating on economic questions. 
They will, when the votes are counted, 
trail a long way after the major 
political parties, but their interest in this 
campaign is less in the number of votes 
cast for their presidential candidate, 
Norman Thomas, than in the oppor- 
tunity for laying the foundations of a 
party that will some day have the im- 
portance to this country that the Labor 
Party has to the British party system. 


The Zeppelin 
HE flight of the Graf Zeppelin 


from Germany to Lakehurst, New 

Jersey, was a great drama of the 
air. The third dirigible to cross the At- 
lantic, it was, unlike the British R-34 
and the ZR-36 (Los Angeles), a com- 
mercial ship, and heralds the time when 
a fleet of these giant airships will ply 
between Europe and America. This 
first flight, though carefully planned, 
kept the voyagers 110 hours in air and 
did not pay expenses. But these dis- 
couraging aspects of it only give point to 
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the argument that it is unwise to hurry 
the development. That it will tak 
place in time seems assured. Despite 
their experience with Zeppelins during 
the war, the Germans have never waver- 
ed in their belief in their dirigibles. But 
now they design them for peace and not 
for war. 

The enterprise from the building of 
the ship to her sailing the skies across 
the Atlantic was a personal triumph for 
her commander, Dr. Hugo Eckener. As 
he reported on landing, he flew 6,300 
miles ‘“‘with only one little mishap.” Th’s 
was the damage done to one silvery fin, 
necessitating a daring bit of repair work 
in mid-air. 


The Salt Creek Contract 
NCE more a phase of the oil 
scandal was opened—and closed 
—when Attorney General Sar- 

gent voided the contract made on De- 








The family radios won't last much longer 


cember 20, 1922, between the Govern- 
ment and the Sinclair Crude Oil 
Purchasing Company for the sale of the 
Government’s royalty oil in the Salt 
Creek field. This field adjoins the Tea- 
pot Dome field and is one of the most 
productive oil reserves the Government 
possesses. As a result of the Attorney 
General’s opinion, the Interior Depart- 
ment ordered oil deliveries to the com- 
pany stopped. 

The decision was given at the request 
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ot President Coolidge and was based on 
two considerations—first, that the con- 
tract was not awarded according to law, 
and second, that the Secretary of the In- 
terior had no right to sign a contract 
‘ontaining an option provision in favor 
ot the company. 

The original contract provided for the 
sale of royalty oil to the Sinclair con- 
-ern for five years, with the option for 
renewal for another five years. This 
option was renewed last February by Dr. 
Work, then Secretary of the Interior, 
after consultation with departmental 
counsel. 


German Reparations 


WO months ago at Geneva it was 
decided to seek a complete and def- 
inite settlement of the German 
reparations problem. Now the second 
step toward this important settlement 
has been taken. Ata meeting in Paris of 
Premier Poincaré, who is also Finance 
Minister of France; of the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston 
Churchill, and of S$. Parker Gilbert, the 
young American Agent General for 
Reparations Payments under the Dawes 
plan, it was decided to hand over to an 
international committee of bankers and 
economists the task of fixing the total of 
Germany’s reparation debt to the former 
Allies. This committee is to be as near- 
ly like the Dawes Committee as possible, 
with this difference—Germany will be 
represented on it. 

That it will be composed of the best 
men to be found anywhere, and not of 
experts working directly for their gov- 
ernments, removes the danger of com- 
plicating this vast problem by irrelevant 
political considerations. 

The greatest secrecy surrounded the 
negotiations in Paris, but the general 
principles involved are well understood. 
The former Allies will seek from Ger- 
many enough to cover their debt pay- 
ments to the United States. As the 
United States takes the position that 
reparations and debts are separate prob- 
lems, no official aid from the United 
States is expected or wanted. But un- 
oficial aid will be sought, as it was for 
the temporary solution of the problem 
now in effect. 

The benefits Germany expects to get 
out of whatever the new plan proposes 
are a reduction of her annual payments 
on the reparations account, freedom 
from the financial supervision of Mr. 
Gilbert, and evacuation of the Rhine- 
land. 

As we go to press, it is reported that 
the settlement sought will not name a 
total sum for Germany to pay, but will 
tix Germany’s annual payments over a 
definite number of years. Under the 
Dawes Plan, which the new plan will 
supersede, the annual payments are fixed, 
out for an indefinite number of years. 


Nicaraguan Elections 


HATEVER difference of opin- 

ion there is about the American 

policy in Nicaragua, the eve of 
the presidential elections there finds the 
leaders of the Conservative and the Lib- 
eral parties expressing satisfaction with 
American supervision of the elections. 
The registration was described as the 
most fair and accurate in the history of 
the country. That it took some re- 
sourcefulness to make it so was appar- 
ent. Every man registering had _ his 
palm stained to forestall the possibility 
of his registering more than once. 

In registering, the voters were re- 
quired to state their party affiliations. 
Thus it is known in advance that the 
Conservatives have the lead over the 
Liberals, and the triumph of the Con- 
servative ticket was felt to be assured. 

Election Day is November 4, and it 
is expected that after it the majority of 
American Marines will be withdrawn, 
leaving only the number necessary to 
maintain order until the new govern- 
ment is established. 


New Presidents 


THER countries with new presi- 

dents or national elections im- 

pending are Mexico, Argentina 
and Hungary. In Mexico, Emilio 
Portes Gil, a civilian who is a former 
Minister of the Interior in the Calles 
Cabinet, and a former governor of a 
Mexican state, in which office he dis- 
tinguished himself by putting into effect 
a program of educational and social 
reform, was elected Provisional Presi- 
dent by the Mexican Congress. Thus 
the political crisis caused by the assas- 
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civilization 
to Andorra 


sination of General Obregon, President- 
elect, has been tided over until a new 
general election next autumn. 

In Argentina, the eighty-year-old 
Hipolito Irigoyen entered the political 
arena after six years’ retirement, and 
with the most powerful party in the 
country behind him, was once more 
elected President of this South Amer- 
ican republic. Irigoyen’s life is the his- 
tory of the rise of popular government 
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in his country. So confident was he of 
success in the recent election that he 
did not make a single campaign speech. 
In fact, he had not even a platform. 
The selection of a king is the object 
of Hungary’s forthcoming election. A 
republic and a communist state _fol- 
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Registering in Nicaragua 


lowed the abdication of King Charles. 
Neither lasted long, and in 1920 Hun- 
gary was declared a monarchy, with 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy as_ regent. 
Now Count Bethlen, the Prime Min- 
ister, has announced that the country 
will hold a referendum to choose a 
king. At the same time he declared him- 
self against the Archduke Otho, son of 
Charles, who is at school in Luxem- 
bourg. 


President Chiang 
THREE-DAY celebration 


in China marked the seventeenth 

anniversary of the fall of the 
Manchu dynasty and culminated in the 
inauguration of Chiang Kai-shek, the 
outstanding leader among the National- 
ists, as President. He attains that office 
not by the election of the people, but by 
virtue of his chairmanship of the new 
State Council that is to administer the 
Nationalist Government. This Council 
is the channel through which the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist Party) directs 
the affairs of government. It remains 
to be seen whether a workable govern- 
ment can be created. The present 
arrangement, in view of the fact that 
there is no Parliament, no Constitution 
in force, no expression by ballot of the 
people’s will, is little more than an 
agreement by the Chinese leaders to 
maintain the status quo. 


Exploiting Andorra 


HO has not dreamed of going 

to Andorra, that remote little 

republic tucked out of sight in 
the Pyrenees? With all the rest of the 
world bent on acquiring a standardized 
civilization, it was reasonable to hope 
that this independent mountain people 
would “gang their ain gait.””’ But now 
a French syndicate has acquired the 
country—which is, by the way, under 
the suzerainty of France—and plans to 
turn it into another Monte Carlo. 

October 23, 1928. 
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These women are acetylene welders. 
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Courtesy of the Women’s Bureau 


They look competent to perform a task that at first glance would seem to he fitted only for men 


Why and Where Women Work 


They Work Because They Have to and Where They Can—Be It at 
Banking or Stevedoring, in Factorics or on Farms. Here Are 
Some of the Facts and Figures that Prove It 


66 OMAN’S place is in the 
home.”’ An eternal ver- 
ity?—a man-made plank 
in amasculine platform ?— 
an obsolete phrase? Vehe- 

ment as may be the arguments on the 

subject, the facts show that every day 

8,500,000 women in the United States 

step “out of place” and into subways, 

street-cars, trains or automobiles that 
carry them to tkeir respective jobs in 
factories, hotels, banks, schools, laun- 
dries, real-estate offices, department 
stores, grain fields, Wall Street, railroad 
yards, police departments, law offices, 
stockyards and the White House. One 
in every five women in the United States 
has a paying position outside the home. 

In South Carolina 33.4 per cent of all 

women are gainfully employed. Rhode 

Island is second, while West Virginia 

has the lowest percentage—11.2 per cent. 


By EDNA Rowe 


Yet there still persists a feeling 
among many that the wage-carning for 
women is merely incidental—that wom- 
en enter the business world for a “thrill” 
—for want of other “amusement’’—to 
get away from irksome home duties. 

In his recent illuminating study, “A 
Short History of Women,” John Lang- 
don-Davies has pointed out “the right to 
work” as one of the two essentials to the 
happiness and progress of women. “Un- 
doubtedly tke first redeeming feature 
for primitive woman is the fact that she 
had plenty of hard work... . It was not 
when woman began to covet man’s work 
that feminism arose, but when man took 
away from women their work.” 

The Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor—its staff, by the way, 
consisting entirely of women, directed 
by a woman and working in the inter- 
ests of women—has made comprehensive 


analyses of the working-woman and ker 
contributions to the industrial world. 
They find that the “majority of women 
workers, both married and single, con- 
tribute to the support of others, their 
earnings being an important factor in 
the family budget.” And that “about 
two-fifths of all wage-earning women 
feel a definite responsibility for the en- 
tire or partial support of one or more 
dependents.” They note that “tke prob- 
lem of responsibility for men is chiefly 
that of the married man who has as- 
sumed his own responsibilities, but the 
problem for the woman is that of the 
single woman who, without choice, must 
share or take over responsibilities which 
have proved too heavy for the normal 
provider for the family.” 

Single women feel more responsibility 
toward the family maintenance than do 
single men. In an investigation of con- 
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ditions in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
the family support of 541 families was 
studied. “lhe sons earned a larger pro- 
portion of the family earnings than did 
the daughters, but the daugkters con- 
tributed a slightly larger proportion than 
did the sons. Generally speaking, the 
sons are retaining something of their 
earnings for their own use, thus “as- 
suring themselves of a degree of inde- 
pendence and an opportunity to strike 
out for themselves which is denied the 
daughters who are carrying cares 
and responsibilities resulting from the 
tendency of present-day life to leave 
old age without provision for support.” 

There are practically two million 
girls under twenty employed. And they 
“in very much greater proportion than 
young men are assuming the fullest ex- 
tent of responsibility. Youth with its 
desire for independence and self-expres- 
sion, was calling as strongly to these 
girls as to their brothers, yet custom 
and duty and responsibility were calling 
too, and the girl seems to.-have responded 
to the latter more generally than has 
the boy.” 


NE in every eleven married 
O women is a wage-earner. Nearly 
seventy-five thousand of them are 

under twenty. 
As in most cases the married woman 
continues her housekeeping obligations 
in addition to those of the wage-produc- 
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Women do not drive locomotives, but they go underneath them. 
This girl works in a railroad machine shop 
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This girl with the stop-watch is measuring the flow of lubricating oil at given tempera- 
tures. She is an assistant chemist for a big mail order firm 


ing job, she can scarcely be accused 
justly of shirking. She may, of neces- 
sity, reduce homemaking to its simplest 
and sketchiest form, yet even that brings 
with it both mental and manual tasks 
that must be performed “overtime’— 
but without  over- 
time pay. And 
thougk she assumes 
her responsibility to- 
ward meeting ex- 
penses, the husband 
rarely accepts his 
share of the home 
labors. 

From the many 
studies conducted by 
the Women’s Bu- 
reau, one draws the 
same conclusion that 


the Russell Sage 
Foundation reached 


in its survey of New 
York mothers at 
work — that “not 
one of tke mothers 
could afford not to 
earn.” Their failure 
to do so would have 
seriously affected the 
health and develop- 
ment of their chil- 
dren. ‘Moreover 
they were found to 
be doing all their 
own housework be- 
fore and after their 
wage-earning hours 
instead of paying 
others to do it for 
them. By _ over- 
working themselves 
they had made their 


, 


earnings clear gain for their families,’ 

That is why women work. 

Where do they work? 

There are 572 occupations listed by 
Of these 537 at that 
time employed women—and no doubt a 
few of the remainder have admitted 
women in the intervening years. You 
have long since accepted as an essential 
factor in your commercial life the mil- 
lion and a half stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers, clerks. You have come to expect 
women-managers for tea-shops, cafeter- 
ias, laundries and beauty-parlors. You 
know that hundreds of thousands of 
women are vital to the operation of your 
factories. But do you realize that there 
are competent women street-car conduc- 
tors and ticket-agents, successful women 
trappers and horse-traders, women bank- 
ers and technicians, ‘““womanly” women 
with school-girl complexions and fashion- 
able frocks who are efficient managers of 
storage concerns, undertaking parlors, 
theatres and brick-factories? 


the last census. 





O the majority, the phrase 

‘women employed” probably sum- 

mons up a picture of a well- 
dressed, silken-kneed, properly-powdered 
young girl taking swift dictation from 
a prosperous magnate at a glass-topped 
mahogany desk. And yet the truth is 
that women laborers on farms outnum- 
ber. stenographers and typists by more 
than two hundred thousand. There are 
nearly one hundred thousand more 
women engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing and shoes alone than in steno- 


graphic positions, including _ typists. 
There are more women in _transpor- 


tation work than in trained nursing. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Editorially Speaking 























Women Campaigners 


NE of the most interesting features of the 1928 
O presidential campaign has been—and is— 

women’s share in the contest. In all the activ- 
ities emanating from party headquarters—stump-speak- 
ing, radio, circulation of literature, the operation of 
information bureaus—women’s part this year has been 
as great as men’s and on the same plane. Prominent 
women of both major parties have stumped the coun- 
try, with the political expertness of old hands. In 
state headquarters, as well as national, women workers 
have been far too busy to spend time marveling at 
their new popularity. Because of the intense feeling 
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over prohibition and the religious side-issue, special 


women’s groups have sprung up, crusading often 
against their own party, and, naturally, driving the 








old-line leaders wild. Registrations have shown 
women in far greater numbers than ever before qualify- 
ing as voters, keen to have a say in the outcome. 
Politicians at this moment are speculating anxiously, 
not to say frantically, on the woman vote, recognizing 
its relative independence and its power to swing the 
decision. 

We are not so optimistic as to assume that women’s 
place in the political sun has been wholly won. When 
the battle is over, it may appear that women are not 
as far on the inside as at this moment they look; but 
they are certainly farther in than ever before, and are 
rapidly acquiring an assurance and experience which 
will carry them farther. And as for the woman elec- 
torate, it bids fair to furnish a ringing answer to the 
gloomy comments of those who have been disappointed 
in women’s use of suffrage. For the first time women 
are really sensing their political power. 


% * * 


Help on the Help Problem 


HE least organized job for women in the world, 
with the fewest standards, is probably that of 
general houseworker. Often the work is not 
hard, many women have a natural liking for it, and 
wages are exceptionally high ; yet most women will take 


almost any job in the world rather than that of house-- 


worker, and the demand always exceeds the supply. 
The reasons are obvious. Uncertain hours, un- 

pleasant living conditions, lack of personal liberty, and 

especially the social stigma attached to it have driven 


most American-born women out of the field. Yet the 
importance to happy family life and smooth-running 
household machinery can hardly be overestimated. 
Especially in these days when so many women are 
forced to seek work outside the home, the need of 
trained, intelligent household workers is greater than 
ever. 

It is good news, therefore, that a start has been 
made to study the relationship of employers and em- 
ployees— banishing the words “mistress” and “maid” 
—under auspices that promise real help. The Indus- 
trial Department of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation suggested the conference, and it was called 
by a joint committee consisting of Miss Lucy P. Car- 
ner, the Industrial Department’s Secretary; Miss Mary 
Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bureau; Dr. 
Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, and Mrs. Amey Watson, of the Philadelphia 
Committee on Household Occupations. Representa- 
tives were present from several Government bureaus, 
from university staffs, and from many organizations, 
such as the American Home Economics Association, 
the Women’s Trade Union League, etc. 

As a result, a national committee is to be formed at 
once, including representatives of both employers and 
employees, to study the problem, learn what has been 
done elsewhere, and formulate a program. It will be- 
gin work immediately, and one may be assured that its 
work will be constructive. 


*% % * 


Think Before You Vote 


OTE as you please, but vote. . . But may we 
venture a last word of warning against inter- 
preting ‘“‘as you please” to mean “as you feel” — 
against voting by prejudice. In a campaign where 
feeling runs so high, where tke roots of the feelings 
strike so deep, it is important that every one of us 
should search our own motives in all open-mindedness 
and be sure it is a conviction and not a prejudice we 
are taking with us to the polls. A Catholic who plans 
to vote for Governor Smith solely because he is a 
Catholic; a Protestant who means to vote against him 
solely because ke is a Catholic; or for him in protest 
against others’ “religious bigotry ;’’ any one who means 
to vote against Mr. Hoover because he “lived too long 
abroad,” or who is influenced by “whispers” of either 
major candidate’s attitude toward the Negroes; or one 
who repudiates Norman Thomas as a ““Red”—all voters 
with such motives should at least stop, think, and study. 
Other reasons for a choice which one hears expressed— 
such as minor details of personality—call for similar 
searching. The voter’s first obligation is to think her 
way through after a careful study of the candidates’ 
records and characters, their stand on the actual issues, 
their parties’ records. 
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Whether or not prohibition is a real issue is a con- 
troversial question, to be decided by the individual for 
herself. Certainly it is being seriously regarded by 
great numbers as the dominant issue which dwarfs all 
others into insignificance, and justifies their choice on 
this ground alone. In any case, on this point the po- 
sition of the candidates is clear. On otker issues all 
have spoken—more or less definitely: farm relief, tariff, 
water power, immigration. ‘The acceptance speeches, 
the party platforms, the campaign speeches are avail- 
able for study. Editorial writers differ on the inter- 
pretation of the candidates’ attitudes; so do individuals. 
But every one can strike a balance—or, if the differ- 
ences between the major parties are not marked 
enough, she can consider a minority platform. It is 
not a simple matter to sift wheat from chaff in cam- 
paign statements and to make up one’s mind on real- 
ities, but that is obviously one’s business as a citizen. 
Voting on any other basis than the best one can give 
of study and thought and careful weighing is a poor use 
of a privilege. 

Vote as you please, but vote with your mind. 


> * K 


May Club Leaders Be Partisan? 


S a woman elected to a prominent position in a club 
or other organization under obligation to refrain 
from taking part in partisan politics? We are told 

that in some places this is a strong conviction among 
groups of organized women: a leader must not work 
actively for any one, must not, in public, prefer Mr. 
Brown to Mr. White; she must go no farther on the 
partisan path than to cast her own ballot. We don’t 
hold with this attitude. A woman in a place of prom- 
inence perhaps needs even more than the usual tact, 
good humor and tolerance in voicing her political opin- 
ions—she must steer between timidity and overinsist- 
ence. But a club or other women’s organization officer 
is, above all, a citizen; her personal convictions 
can not possibly involve her organization (the organ- 
ization must show its own tolerance by recognizing 
this), and her relation to her organization can not re- 
lieve her of the duty to work for the platform and 
policies which she approves. 


* * * 


More “Red” Alarms 
A NOTHER chapter in the story of “Red” alarms 


was written when a New Jersey jury was asked 

to weigh charges made by Mrs. Helen Brumley 
Baldwin of Boonton, New Jersey. Mrs. Bald- 
win, said to be a leading D. A. R. member, had in an 
open letter accused a number of well-known liberals of 
“playing the Communist game.” The Rev. William 
H. Bridge, of Boonton, referred to her charges as 
“lying imputations.” She sued him. The trial wasted 
the time of a number of important people called on to 
prove such obvious things as that neither a “liberal” 
nor even a Socialist is the same as a Communist. 
Among the people involved were Rabbi Wise, Stanley 
High, Jane Addams, Lucia Ames Mead, John Haynes 
Holmes, Robert Morss Lovett, etc. Through all the 
evidence Mrs. Baldwin is said to have clung to her 
point—she believed her charges because she had gleaned 


them from the statements of Fred R. Marvin, head of 
the Key Men of America, and Captain George L. 
Darte, both of whom have made many such charges. 

The height of absurdity was reached when the coun- 
sel for the attacked group read a passage from Mr. 
Marvin’s works in which it was said that a certain 
Non-Intervention Citizen Committee was “the center 
organization in New York engaged in propaganda 
against the United States and in favor of the Socialist 
Committee scheme to Sovietize Mexico and all the 
Central American states.”” dnd among the members 
of the committee were Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, the Rev. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
wife of the Democratic candidate for Governor of New 
York! Yet Mrs. Baldwin, according to the newspaper 
reports, when asked if she really believed Mrs. Roose- 
velt was engaged in such propaganda, replied firmly 
that “if Fred Marvin said it, it’s true.” 

Mrs. Baldwin lost her suit, one is happy to say. 
This kind of thing is getting to be a very old story, 
and tiresome. When will the Marvins and Dartes and 
the rest of them see that they are getting nowhere by 
wholesale condemnations of persons with whose 
opinions they differ? 





V otes for the Voteless 


HE approach of election day reminds us again of 
i the plight of the residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Miss Hackett has a pointed word to say 
about it in the Washington letter, too. It may be that 
part of the reason is that the Fathers did not foresee 
that people would live permanently in the Capitol, with- 
out a state home. But what is the reason for continuing 
the situation, now that, as Miss Hackett says, there is 
a population of over half a million, of whom roughly 
two-thirds are disfranchised as not being citizens of 
any, state? Of course there isn’t any real reason. There 
is, chiefly, the deep-seated reluctance of us humans to 
overturn tradition. It is, naturally, demoralizing, as 
well as humiliating, for people who can actually hear 
the wheels of government turning to have no share at 
all in starting the machinery. On the list of overdue 
reforms the conferring of a vote on the voteless citi- 
zens of the District has a high place. 


* * * 


WO dates claim attention: from Armistice Day, 

November 11, to Thanksgiving, November 29, 

the American Red Cross will have its Twelfth 
Annual Red Cross Drive. This year the goal is 
5,000,000 members. 

December 2 is International Golden Rule Sunday 
again: a day for a simple meal, with the marginal 
cost—or more—laid aside for the Near East Relief 
orphans. 

Any one who knows the dates knows what to do 
with them. 
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The League in 


F it were a little earlier in the year and the readers of 
the Woman's Journal had not already heard so much 
about the part which prominent League leaders are tak- 
ing in behalf of both of the major party candidates for Presi- 
dent it might be interesting to set up parallel columns some- 
thing like this: 
For Smith 
Mrs. La Rue Brown 
Miss Gertrude Ely 
Mrs. Caspar Whitney 


and play a game at seeing how far the lists could be extended. 
After all, however, the women herein named are individuals 
and represent themselves, not the League, in their political 
work. But in the public mind they are associated much 
more with the League than with the parties to which they 
are for the present attached. Can they then engage in parti-- 
san activity without lessening their usefulness to the League? 
That the League of Women Voters, just coming into be- 
ing during the presidential campaign of 1920, got away with 
its life has always been regarded as a supreme test of its 
ultimate fitness to survive by those most closely associated 
with it in its formative period. Far from being regarded 
with favor by the political organizations, which it earnestly 
hoped to serve as one means toward realizing its own objec- 
tives, the League was “viewed with alarm’ by the party 
organizations, and there was ample evidence that they would 
have rejoiced to see it disappear from the horizon. They 
were quite willing indeed to administer “the punch’’ neces- 
sary to send it toppling over the brink into oblivion. 
Nevertheless the League approached the next presidential 
campaign faced with the necessity of formulating some policy 
for partisan action, and for two reasons. One, the political 
parties were reaching out for the service of League leaders; 
two, leaders, like the general membership, wanted to test in 
action some of the theories they kad been acquiring by study. 


For IToover 
Mrs. Arthur Ringland 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park 
Mrs. Louis F. Slade 


AN? so it was at a meeting of the National Board of 
Directors in October, 1923, that the following was 
formally agreed upon: “The National Board, appreciating 
that political conditions differ greatly in various sections of 
the country, realizes that it can suggest no hard and fast 
rule to regulate the extent to which officers of the League 
should participate in partisan activities. But as a general 
principle it advises that the League officers be as active in 
their political parties as possible to be without prejudicing 
or hampering their usefulness to the League. How far 
that activity may safely go must be decided by the opinions 
of the national, state and local boards to which they belong. 
Where such boards decide that the partisan activity of any 
officer does prejudice her usefulness in the League the officer 
must decide for herself which is her field of greater useful- 
ness and resign either her activity in her political party or 
her office in the League, for no League officer has a right 





the Campaign 


to give the public any reasonable cause to doubt the all- 
partisan character of the League of Women Voters.” 

There has been no question from the beginning about the 
right of the general membership of the League to engage 
in partisan activities. To have imposed any restrictions upon 
the rank and file would have been absurd in an organization 
which started by urging its members to “get into the parties,” 
and which ever since has advocated party membership and 
party service. We can find no better evidence of the way 
in which League members are participating in partisan ac- 
tivities than the recent political conventions, where onc- 
eighth of the women delegates to the Republican convention 
were League members and one-sixth of the women delegates 
to the Houston Democratic convention were members of 
the League. 

It is now understood that any national officer may ally 
herself with any political party she chooses, and guided by 
Board discussions may use her own judgment about proclaim- 
ing that allegiance or keeping quiet about it, but that mem- 
bers of the National Board who wish to engage in con- 
spicuous party service, like making speeches for candidates 
or organizing for their parties, shall secure leaves of absence 
fromthe League for a definite period and give due publicit; 
to the reason for such leaves of absence. This policy evx- 
tends to the regional directors and others allied with the 
League in organizing capacitv—indeed it is recognized that 
those who have responsibility for organization work in the 
League have a particular obligation to keep a clear distinc- 
tion between League and party lines. The president of the 
League, because her identification with the League and 
its non-partisan policy is so complete, has always refrained 
strictly from any partisan commitment. 


“THIS year more leaders in the League than in either of 
the two preceding presidential campaigns since the 
League was organized are taking an active part in the cam- 
paigns for Secretary Hoover and Governor Smith. The ex- 
pectation that such service will not be as prejudicial to the 
League as were the milder activities of four years ago may 
be a little too sanguine. Nevertheless it is entertained by 
those “in the know” because, as already indicated, the policy 
outlined in the foregoing paragraphs is increasingly under- 
stood by League members and practiced by their officers. 
The impersonal work of the League in a campaign tran- 
scends party lines, and while lacking the dramatic quality 
of personal campaigning, is too important to be omitted 
from mention here. But lack of space must limit it to a 
few brief comments about some of the more obvious services. 
The Radio Voters’ Service has set a high standard for 
political speeches from partisan sources, and seems to prove 
that people like facts. The League campaign publications- 
the party platforms under one cover, the Handy Digest of 
Election Laws—supply a definite need, as orders from “out- 
siders,” even from political party headquarters, demonstrate. 
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The pattern set by the League in candidates’ meetings and 
questionnaires is used by many organizations. 

The Voters’ Schools are campaign citizenship schools de- 
signed to teach how to get information on which to make 
decisions, and to give practical demonstrations of how to 
mark a ballot in accordance with those decisions. 

The word-of-mouth information which League Headquar- 
ter, national, state and local, are called upon to give in 
campaign times is far greater than ever could have been 
anticipated. Here is one case in point: 

A young woman attached to one of the offices of the 
National League had never voted and felt a little sensitive 
about confessing it “inside.” She, therefore, telephoned to 
the city headquarters of “the party of her choice” and asked 
for information about registration, absent-voting privileges, 
etc. After her questions had been passed around from one 
person to another, the answer finally came back over the 
wire, “We are sorry, but the person who knows about 
those things isn’t in. However, if you will telephone to the 
League of Women Voters they will tell you all you need 
to know.” —ELizABETH J. HAUSER. 


Missouri's Victory 


HE Missouri League is saying, ““Thank You,” to 
Tori political parties. This is how it came about. 
We believe in platforms. We happen to call them 
“Programs of Work,” but the two are, or should be, syn- 
onymous. We drew up 
our state program of 
work as soon as the 
1927 legislature ad- 
journed, and these were 
our planks: Protection 
of children against pre- 
mature and injurious la- 
bor; increasingly gener- 
ous provision for educa- 
tion, continued provision 
for child protection and 
prevention of needless 
maternal and infant 
deaths; jury service for 
women; a_thoroughgo- 
ing reorganization and 
consolidation of admin- 
istrative functions of the 
state government, and 
the establishment of an 
executive budget proce- 
dure. 

We wished the next 
legislature to give these 
measures careful consid- 
eration, and we realized 
the way to insure it was 
to make more _ people 
in Missouri familiar with them. We began with study 
groups, classes and meetings in all parts of the state. We 
next started with our political leaders and lawmakers when 
they met to elect delegates to the national conventions. They 
were not thinking of state platforms, but we were. So we 
painted our planks on a huge banner, and the St. Joseph 
League hung it in the most conspicuous spot in the Head- 
quarters Hotel. Delegations from several Leagues talked to 


the important men and women assembled, and gave them 
our planks to take home and study. 
tions were laid. 
by heart. 


In this way our founda- 
People were beginning to know the planks 





The Executive Committee of the National League gathered at the Con- 
necticut home of Miss Katharine Ludington for its autumn meeting 
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At the state League convention delegates agreed to talk 
about our planks to those who filed for office before the 
August primaries, and to have candidates’ meetings, at which 
candidates would be asked to speak on our planks. The 
state League office sent a questionnaire to every candidate. 
making our planks the basis of the questions. We printed 
the answers in a sixty-four-page State Bulletin and in two 
other booklets, ‘“The Voters’ Guide,” printed by the St. 
Louis County League, and the “St. Louis League Bulletin.” 

Now we were ready for the acid test—had we done enough 
to be recognized in the party platforms? Prominent League 
women talked with political leaders before they left for 
Jefferson City, where the parties were to meet on Septem- 
ber eleventh and adopt their respective platforms. 

The eleventh of September arrived, and at the crack of 
it Leaguers from St. Joseph, Kansas City, Farmington, Co- 
lumbia, St. Louis County and St. Louis started in auto- 
mobiles for Jefferson City. We met, twenty-three strong, 
for a moment—divided ourselves into two groups and 
hastened to the Capitol. One group went to the Senate 
chamber where the Democrats were meeting, the other to 
the House where the Republicans were gathering. We 
talked to our friends, knew we should be heard, hoped we 
should be successful. As we filed into the executive session 
of each platform committee, members shuddered, thinking 
each one of us expected to make a speech. When, how- 
ever, only one spoke in each group, the state president to 
the Republicans, and Mrs. Luella St. Clair Moss, past state 
president, to the Demo- 
crats, the relief of the 
committees was audible, 
and their amazement 
apparent — twenty- 
three women, all asking 
the same thing, spending 
a day coming to ask it 
through a single spokes- 
man! 

When we opened our 
newspapers the next 
morning this is what we 
found. Both parties had 
incorporated in_ their 
platforms not only the 
principles we had asked 
for, but had used the 
very words in which we 
had submitted them ! 
The Democratic Party 
had inserted planks on 
state reorganization; 
public welfare, includ- 
ing “continued and _ in- 
creased support by Mis- 
souri of maternity and 
infancy care,” and “pro- 
tection of children 
against premature and injurious labor’; on legal status of 
women, and equal educational opportunity. The Republi- 
can platform covered these same measures, and further went 
on record as favoring specifically jury service for women. 
The Republicans also endorsed permanent registration, which 
is on the League’s program of work, but not among the 
planks presented to the platform committees. Both platforms, 
by endorsing their respective party’s national platform, sanc- 
tioned the Multilateral Treaty outlawing war. 

Is it strange that the Missouri League is saying ‘Thank 
You’? Our hopes are high for our legislative session. We 
believe in platforms!—Mrs. Grorce GELLHORN. 
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Women in the Campaign 


N the last exciting days of the presi- 

dential campaign, women in the 
national headquarters were still going 
strong. More and more speeches were 
made, more and more stories published, 
more meetings held, and, above all, more 
radio talks were given. Brains were 
racked for ways of attracting the 
wavering voter. 

One young woman's brain, in the 
Democratic headquarters, evolved the 
entertaining idea of dramatizing Gover- 
nor Smith’s life on the radio. The idea 
“took,” and when it was made known 
there was a rush of artists to help. 
Such actresses as Peggy Wood, Helen 


new 


Hayes, Vivian Siegel, Chrystal Herne, 
Rosamond Pinchot were among. the 


eager volunteers. 

Of special interest has been the re- 
sponse to Mrs. Caspar Whitney, vice- 
chairman of the Independent Smith for 
President Clubs. ‘These have been or- 
ganized throughout the country among 
women who have not heretofore been 
political-minded, and the mode of work 
has been personal propaganda—neighbor 
talking to neighbor. Every day head- 
quarters gets the report of a new club 
enthusiastically organized, until, as this 
is written, there are more than three 
hundred in New York State alone and 
several hundreds in the Middle Western 
states. To show appreciation of the 
work done by clubs in towns under five 
thousand, the National Committee has 
offered a prize to the woman who organ- 
izes most completely for Smith. She will 
get a trip to New York, with a chance 
to meet the national party leaders. 

Among Republican women, radio was 
the main activity of the month. Early 
in the campaign, Mrs. Silas H. Strawn 


of Chicago organized the Hoover 
Hostesses, groups of women who 
agreed to invite into their homes, on 


nights when political radio speeches 
were given, those friends and neighbors 
who did not own radios. Pledge cards 
were sent out and have been returned 
to Chicago headquarters at the rate of 
two thousand per day. Through the 
women who have signed up for this 
service it is estimated that three million 
voters have been entertained at radio 
parties. Other women have had neigh- 
borhood parties during the “Political 
Gossip Periods,” given for women twice 
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Mina Bruére, president of the 
tion of Bank Women 


Associa- 


a week in the morning over a special 
N. B. C. Mississippi Valley chain. 

Mrs. Alvin T. Hert, vice-chairman 
of the Republican National Committee 
directing the women’s division, sent two 
able radio speakers into the Middle 
West—Mrs. Herbert Tellier of Farm- 
ington, Minnesota, and Mrs. Alice Cur- 
tice Moyer-Wing of Missouri, who have 
spoken daily during October. Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, director of the 
Homemakers’ Bureau, wrote a set of 
radio dialogues which have been very 
popular, and she, too, has been speaking 
on the air during the month. Mrs. 
Hert has had weekly programs from 
Washington headquarters. 

In New York Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, 
National Committeewoman; Mrs. F. 
Louis Slade, chairman of the National 
Committee of Women for Hoover, and 
Mrs. Ruth Pratt, candidate for Con- 
gress, have all done effective broadcast- 
ing during the campaign. 





CALENDAR 

Annual Meeting of the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene, New York, Novem- 
ber 10, 1928. 

International Goodwill New 
York, November 11-13, 1928. 

Fortieth Anniversary Conference and Din- 
ner of the Child ‘Study Association of 
America, November 20, 1928. 

Fourth Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, Washington, D. C., January 14- 18, 
1929. 

Parents’ Exposition, 
23-March 2, 1929. 


Congress, 


New York, February 


-alniversary 


The Socialists have no separate spe- 
cial women’s organization in this cam- 
paign. It is their traditional conviction 
that as a matter of tactics the differentia- 
tion between men and women voters jis 
a mistake. 


Dr. Eliza Mosher 


HE oldest practicing woman physi- 

cian in the United States, Dr. 
Eliza Mosher, of Brooklyn, died Octo- 
ber 16, in her eighty-second year, three 
years after the celebration of her fiftieth 
as a doctor. At that time 
an article entitled “Another Mother” 
appeared in the Woman’s Journal out- 
lining the life and work of this well- 
beloved personage who was not only a 
noted physician, lecturer, author, and 
editor, but above all a woman whose 
mother instinct found expression in her 
great work for humanity. 


Association of Bank Women 


OMEN are a real factor in the 

banking profession today, accord- 
ing to Miss Mina M. Bruére, assist- 
ant secretary of the Central Union 
Trust Company of New York, who was 
elected President of the Association of 
Bank Women at their recent convention 
held in Philadelphia. At this, the sixth 
annual convention of the Association, 
every region of the United States was 
represented, and for the first time 
regional conferences were held. The 
Association started out seven years ago 
with five members, and now numbers 
250 members, all of whom are bank 
executives and officers who come in 
direct contact with the public. This 
does not include numerous other heads 
of departments who are not eligible to 
the Association because they do not deal 
directly with clients. 

Miss Bruére holds that men do not 
have any feeling at all against women 
in the banking field, but recognize them 
as an important factor, especially, of 
course, in dealing with women clients. 
Women executives are closer to the 
problems of women investors and depos- 
itors, and consequently can advise them 
more sympathetically. They have also 
been influential in educating women up 
to the responsibility of taking care of 
their own finances. 

Other officers elected at this conven- 
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tion are: Miss Agnes M. Kenney of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Vice-President ; 
Miss Louella H. Ensworth of Chicago, 
Illinois, Treasurer; Miss Cecelia H. 
Lawson of New York, Corresponding 
Secretary, and Miss Katherine P. How- 
ard of New York, Recording Secretary. 


Golf and Polo 


LAYING what was called “unbeat- 
Pratt golf,” Miss Glenna Collett re- 
cently won the woman’s national golf 
championship for the third time, defeat- 
ing Miss Virginia Van Wie of Chicago. 
Miss Collett’s victory, 13 and 12, estab- 
lished a new record for women’s golf, 
the biggest margin by which any other 
woman champion ever before won being 
9 and 8. 

In the international polo matches as 
well as in the international golf tourna- 
ment, the United States women defeated 
the visiting teams from Canada. Both 
events took place recently at the West- 
chester Biltmore'Club. In the two polo 
contests the American women scored 
5-2 and 7-1, while in the golf tourney 
the Canadian women lost to us with a 
score of 35-4. 


Ruth Bryan Owen 


T takes a strong woman to run for 

Congress. Elsewhere in this issue 
we learn of Mrs. McCormick’s long 
travels and alarming meals. Another 
‘Ruth” who is likely to land in Con- 
gress—Ruth Bryan Owen—has_ been 
making as many as seven speeches a day 
and touring in her own new car the 
eighteen counties of her district, han- 
dling her own mail, and acting as her 
own campaign manager. Mrs. Owen is 
ot course well known as the daughter of 
William Jennings Bryan. She is also 
well known as Ruth Bryan Owen, elo- 
quent speaker, educator and charming 
woman. Mrs. Owen ran for Congress 
two years ago from the Fourth Congres- 








_ ‘© Marceau Studios 
Ruth Bryan Owen, Democratic Candidate 





sional District of Florida. She was de- 
feated by just 770 votes. This year her 
election by the same district is said to 
be almost certain. 

Mrs. Owen hopes, above all, to inter- 
est the young people of America in 
politics and government. For this pur- 
pose she proposes to bring to Washing- 
ton, if she wins, two young people from 
each of the eighteen counties of her dis- 
trict to study civil government at first 
hand. 

The Journal published a study of 
Mrs. Owen in January, 1928. 


Ruth Pratt 


“THE third “Ruth” who is running 
for Congress, Mrs. Ruth Pratt, 
from the seventeenth New York district, 
is also leading an intensely busy life, 
speaking every day and every evening— 
not only for herself but for Mr. Hoover. 
Mrs. Pratt is running on her record 
as an alderman. She has been in that 
office since January, 1926—New York 
City’s first and only woman alderman— 
and she has been a very active element 
in that body during the whole time, 
fighting courageously to raise the stand- 
ards of the Board, protesting against 
extravagance and waste, and working 
for efficiency and consolidation of city 
departments. Her campaign literature 
includes a very interesting poster made 
up of headlines from the city papers 
heralding her aldermanic attacks. Mrs. 
Pratt has been Republican Associate 
Leader of the Fifteenth Assembly Dis- 
trict for five years, and has for twenty 
years been notable in public service and 
welfare activities—including a fine piece 
of work among immigrant women. 





Jobs for Women Over Forty 


$25,000 initial fund has been set 
aside by Mrs. Julia Almira Kim- 
ball, sponsor of the Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries, in New 
York, to support a foundation which 
will try to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment for unskilled women past forty 
years of age. Under the terms of the 
foundation a study will be made of the 
problem and aid will be given during the 
first year to a selected group of fifteen 
women, and if circumstances warrant it, 
the sum set aside will be increased. 
The plans for the Foundation as an- 
nounced by Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
chairman of the Exposition, include 
practical courses of training for the 
woman who can “do anything” but who 
has no real preparation in any one line. 
When the training is completed a special 
committee will interview employers with 
the object of breaking down prejudice 
against the hiring of older women. The 
courses taken will range from salesman- 
ship, merchandising and practical nurs- 
ing to such things as candy and 
dressmaking and_ other _ specialties. 
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“Within the Gates” 


PEAKING of women at work, as 
Edna Rowe certainly does in this 
number, the Women’s Bureau has a new 
motion picture which tells the story. It 
is called “Within the Gates,” and be- 
ginning with primitive times, when the 
woman manufactured in the home 
nearly everything that her family used, 
the film shows the development of the 
factory system, which drew the woman 
from her home spinning-wheel into the 
din and bustle of mass production. As 
a concrete example of women’s present- 
day participation in this system, the 
course of the entire textile industry is 
shown through the making of a shirt. 
“Within the Gates” will be lent by 
the Women’s Bureau to responsible bor- 
rowers upon payment of express charges 
to and from Washington. 


Aviatrix and Editor 


| pe nag heragee activity on the part of 
the first woman to fly the Atlantic! 
Amelia Earhart has been appointed an 
associate editor on the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. She will conduct a monthly 
department dealing with the latest de- 
velopments in the field of aviation as a 
career and as a sport. 


A Little Theatre Patron 


T is always interesting to learn how 
I successful women spend the money 
they have made. Mme. Helena Rubin- 
stein, beauty specialist, furnishes an in- 
stance of a business woman who is a pat- 
ron of art and a friend to artists. Now 
it appears she is adding actors to her spe- 
cial outside interests. It has been an- 
nounced that she plans to build a little 
theatre as a center for training actors 
and the production of new plays. Born 


in Poland and international in her in- 

terests, she has very naturally chosen 

Paris as the place for her new venture. 
(Continued on page 47) 
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COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
“From Those Who Know to Those Who Need’’ 


HIS request comes from Mas- 

sachusetts: Please advise con- 

cerning reliable firms sending 

out work of various kinds to be 

done in dependable homes. And 
the writer adds, “Finances needed in ad- 
vance for investment in this work can 
not be obtained on account of a shortage 
of same.” 

A note of warning should be sounded 
against a type of advertisement appear- 
ing in various periodicals in which wom- 
en are told that they can secure “‘profit- 
able home work.” In the majority of 
cases the woman who answers an adver- 
tisement of this character finds that she 
is expected to buy samples or invest a 
sum of money under one pretext or an- 
other, and that she has nothing to hope 
for in the way of “profitable home work” 
from such sources. First-class news- 
papers and magazines protect their 
patrons from such schemers by declining 
to accept their advertisements. 

Agnes L. Peterson, Assistant Director 
of the Women’s Bureau in the United 
States Department of Labor, to whom 
this inquiry was referred, says: 

“While it is true that certain types of 
home work offer to some women who 
need it a means of supplementing the 
family income, experience has brought 
proof that the practice of factories and 
stores of giving out home work tends to 
develop an economic and social problem 
of far-reaching significance. Unscrupu- 
lous employers are using home work as 
a means of undercutting wages of fac- 
tory workers in certain industries, and 
students of the problem believe this type 
of gainful employment is not alone a 
social problem involving health prob- 
lems to consumers, but is unsound eco- 
nomically as well. 

“Tn states having legislation that pro- 
vides inspection for the enforcement of 
regulations to protect the public health, 
it has been found that an adequate in- 
spection force is too costly, considering 
the small earnings possible to women en- 
gaged in home work. In a study of for- 
eign women in manufacture, to be rer 
leased within a few months, the Wom- 
en’s Bureau will make an additional con- 


Conducted by IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


tribution to the information available in 
regard to the small earnings of home 
workers. We have, therefore, additional 
reasons to advocate strict regulations.” 
Here is the word of experts. They 
have found out that it is not wise or 
profitable for women to take work from 
manufacturers into their homes. This 
does not mean that our correspondent 
can get no home work. Thousands of 
women are earning money without leav- 
ing home or neglecting their household 
duties. But this is work each woman 
must find for herself. First she should 
ask herself, “What do I really like to do 


This department undertakes 
to secure expert answers to 
questions of community interest. 
Make your questions definite and 
direct. They will be answered by 
letter from some one of our 
cooperating organizations, and 
Mrs. Ida Clyde Clarke will com- 
ment on the questions and 
answers together in these pages. 


and what can I do best?” And then, if 
she has talent, taste or experience in any 
one direction she may be very sure that 
she has something to sell. The next 
step is to find out how she can cash in 
on her assets. Is there a demand in her 
community for the work she wants to 
do? If not, can a demand be created ? 
Amazing success has come to many wom- 
en who have followed these simple di- 


rections. 
A from lowa: How can we help get 
out the vote? 

While the practical response to the 
request sent by the National League of 
Women Voters will doubtless be too late 
to be of service to Journal readers in the 
presidential election on November 6, it 
is mentioned here to show that very 
worth-while and practical material is 
available to women in every community 


Getting Voters to Vote 
LAST-MINUTE request came 


who are interested in citizenship. 

To this inquirer the National League 
of Women Voters sent pamphlets on the 
following subjects: 

A Handy Digest of Election Laws. 

A Brief Digest of Laws Relating to 
Absentee Voting. 

Platforms of the National Republican 
and Democratic Parties. 

The Presidential Election. 

Statistics and the Total Vote. 

Handbook of 1924. 

Handbook of 1928. 

These pamphlets contain condensed 
and accurate information that will be 
useful the year through, and they should 
be in the hands of club leaders every- 
where. A small charge is made for the 
pamphlets to cover the cost of printing 
and mailing. 


Property Rights of Women 


HE Chairman of the Reciprocity 

Bureau of the Nebraska Federa- 

tion of Women’s Clubs, and also 
another reader from Nebraska, ask for 
information on the property rights of 
women, and the former adds that many 
women ask her for information on these 
lines. 

It is unfortunate that the booklet, “A 
Survey of the Legal Status of Women in 
the Forty-eight States,” published by the 
National League of Women Voters in 
1924, is out of print, as this is the most 
complete record that has been compiled 
on this important subject. However, a 
multigraphed copy of this booklet (in 
condensed form) was sent to the Ne- 
braska correspondent. 

The Nebraska laws in which our cor- 
respondents are especially interested pro- 
vide as follows: A married woman has 
the right of contract as to her own per- 
sonal property, but it is held that such 


right extends only to her separate estate. 


She is given the right to engage in trade 
or perform services on her own account, 
her earnings becoming a part of her sep- 
arate estate. Dower and courtesy have 
been abolished. Husband and wife are 
given identical rights in each other’s real 
estate. Spouses do not have a one-half 
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interest in property acquired after mar- 
riage by either or both. By law the wife 
receives no portion of the family income 
free from the dictates of her husband un- 
less she has earned it outside the home. 
The wife may not collect for services 
performed in her own home. She is en- 
titled to support by her husband; but 
the extent of that support is entirely in 
his hands, unless the matter is taken into 
court. The wife shares equally with her 
husband in the children’s earnings. 
While the wife has no voice in the choice 
of the family home, she shares in the 
control of the children so that her wishes 
guide in the choice of church, school and 
work. A father can not will away from 
the mother the custody of the children 
as he can do in some states. 

In many respects, however, the laws of 
Nebraska as they relate to women are 


more just than the laws of many older 


states. 


Immigration Quota Law 


ANY questions arise in connec- 
M tion with the administration of 
the complex immigration quota 
law. One of special interest came to 
us, was referred te the National League 
ot Women Voters, and by them sent to 
the British Embassy for reply. Ques- 
tion and answer follow: 

How is it possible for a Russian wom- 
an to become a citizen of the United 
States under the following circum- 
stances? 

She is in the country on a British pass- 
port, as her husband is a British citizen, 
although she is not living with him. She 
can not return to Russia, as she is a 
member of a former noble family whose 
estates were confiscated. She is awoman 
of unusual intelligence and education 
and has a good job. She wishes to make 
a permanent home in the United States. 
Under the present immigration law, how 
would that be possible? 


“I am directed by His Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of Septem- 
ber 4, regarding your inquiries into the 
possibility of a British subject of Rus- 
sian birth becoming a citizen of the 
United States. 

“I observe that the lady in whom you 
are interested came to this country with 
a temporary visitor’s visa which, as you 
know, is usually only valid for six 
months. If she wishes to reside perma- 
nently in this country, it would be neces- 
sary for her to leave the United States 
and return as an immigrant under the 
Russian quota. I understand from the 


United States authorities that, as things 
are at the present time, it is almost im- 
possible for any one to obtain a Russian 
quota visa unless they are entitled to 
preferential treatment. The Russian 
quota is very small and’is filled for many 
years to come.” 


Legal Discrimination Against 
Women 


READER from Wellsville, New 
York, wishes information con- 
cerning New York state laws 

which discriminate against women. 
Within the past few years some of the 
injustices existing in the New York state 
laws as they relate to the rights of wom- 
en have been righted. The mother has 
been given equal rights with the father 
to inherit real estate from their deceased 
son or daughter. (Formerly the father 
usually inherited to the exclusion of the 
mother.) The distant woman relative 
has been given equal right with the dis- 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of University 
Women 

American Cu1_p HEALTH Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Child Study Association of America 

Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 

International Association of Police- 
women 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Illiteracy Crusade 

National League of Women Voters 

National Municipal League 


National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League 


Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 

Women’s Bureau 

Woman’s National Democratic Club 

Women’s National Republican Club 

Woman’s Journal Vocational Guidance 
Board 


tant male relative to inherit, the act on 
this subject directing the inheritance to 
descend “without distinction of sex.” 
(Formerly the common law rule pre- 
vailed under which the male line was 
preferred to the female.) The mother 
has been given equal right with the 
father to the custody of children in case 
of separation of the parents without di- 
vorce. (Formerly the father had the 
superior right.) The age at which wills 
of personal estates may be made has 
been fixed the same for girls as for boys. 
(Formerly girls were protected to a less 
extent than boys.) 

But many definite discriminations 
still exist. Here are just a few of them: 

The father is by law absolute owner 
of the services and earnings of his minor 
children, unless he forfeits or gives to 
the children the right to their own earn- 
ings. The father, and not the mother, 
receives money damages for loss of the 
child’s services in case of accident. The 
rule includes suits for a daughter’s seduc- 
tion which are based on the parents’ loss 
of her services. 

The husband has the right to fix the 
domicile without the wife’s consent 
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thereto, unless his choice is unreasonable 
or unless she has separated from him for 
justifiable cause. 

The old common law doctrine that 
the wife’s services belong to the hus- 
band still prevails in New York. Pay- 
ment for board, lodging, care, nursing, 
etc., furnished in the home to persons 
outside the family belongs to the hus- 
band in the absence of clear proof of an 
agreement by him to “emancipate his 
wife . . . so as to enable her to 
collect . . . in her own right.” If 
a wife works for her husband in connec- 
tion with his business, she can not en- 
force his promise to pay her for his serv- 
ices, for these services are already his. 
In contrast, if a married man engages to 
work for his wife in connection with 
her business, his claim for salary is valid. 

Another effect of the husband’s prop- 
erty right in his wife’s services is that 
when she is injured through negligence 
of a third person, except in cases covered 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
the husband and not the wife is entitled 
to compensation for the loss of her serv- 
ices and earning capacity, if she has been 
engaged in working in his business or in 
his home. A wife has no corresponding 
right when her husband is injured. 

Women may not serve on juries. 


Who Cares for the Children? 


ROM Florida comes the request 

for information as to the number 

of states that have accepted the 
provisions of the National Child Labor 
Amendment, and the situation in Florida 
concerning the regulation of child labor. 
Similar requests have come from Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, and from several other 
states. In each case the inquiries have 
been referred to the Children’s Bureau 
at Washington and definite and up-to- 
date information has been sent direct to 
the inquirers. 

In answer to a number of questions 
regarding the status of child labor legis- 
lation in the various states the following 
general statement may be of interest: 

Five states accepted the Amendment 
—Arkansas, California, Arizona, Wis- 
consin, Montana. 

Since June, 1924, when the amend- 
ment was sent to the states, only fifteen 
states have improved their laws in sig- 
nificant respects. And even in these fif- 
teen states there is much to be desired. 
For example, Georgia passed a law in 
1925 keeping all children of twelve and 
thirteen from working in factories. But 
children of fourteen may still work sixty 
hours a week in cotton and woolen 
mills and unlimited hours in other oc- 
cupations. 

Illinois, New York, Tennessee, Wis- 
consin and Louisiana have progressed, 
but Louisiana’s child labor law has no 
educational requirement. Maryland, 
Missouri and Maine have improved 

(Continued on page 47) 
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N_ her exquisite, subtle style, Anne 

Parrish, in “All Kneeling,” has drawn 
the portrait of a most unsubtle young 
woman whose real character is glaringly 
apparent to the reader from page | on, 
but who manages to fool completely the 
other characters in the book except a 
cynical uncle. 

Christabel Caine spread sweetness and 
light wherever she went—unless it inter- 
fered with her own purposes. All who 
came in contact with her were capti- 
vated by her charm, her thoughtfulness, 
and the rare soul which she poured out 
in highly successful lyric poetry. No one 
save her Uncle Johnny, and he didn’t 
tell, suspected that beneath this spiritual 
sensitiveness lay deliberate strategy and 
that her every movement was prompted 
by a selfish aim. 

In Anne Parrish’s other books—‘“The 
Perennial Bachelor” and ‘Friday Morn- 
ing’—we have been especially intrigued 
by the development of her characters. 
Again she is dealing with delicate psy- 
chological warps and adjustments. Again, 
with fine humor and rapier skill, she cuts 
to the quick of personality through the 
mummy of traits and habits that other 
people know. But Christabel, dominated 
from childhood by one motive, forever 
centered in her Eros complex, cloyed 
horribly on this reviewer after the first 
few chapters. 

“All Kneeling’ is well worth reading, 
however, in spite of its tiresome heroine. 
Miss Parrish’s prose is unexcelled in 
polish and economy of phrase, while her 
settings are rich in detail yet drawn with 
such deftness of proportion that they are 
a model in backgrounds. 


N her latest novel, Edith Wharton 

has made a strong case for the chil- 
dren of divorce. She offers no solution 
of the problem, but she sets it forth with 
all the skill of her finished art, and with 
more than her usual warmth of sym- 
pathy. The story of “The Children” con- 
cerns a group of several children, assem- 
bled in one family as a result of bewild- 
ering marriages and divorces, who have 
solemnly vowed never to part. Three 
belong to the Wheaters by their first 
marriage; two are the children of Mrs. 
Wheater’s second husband’s first wife; 
one belongs to Mr. Wheater’s second 
wife by a former husband; and the last 
is the child of the Wheaters’ remarriage, 
after divorce. Of this strange group 
Judy, a girl of fifteen, is leader and prac- 


tically mother, and the complications be- 
gin when the Wheaters again quarrel 
and Judy secretly carries off the whole 
crowd of children, determined to keep 
them together. A young man, deeply at- 
tracted by Judy, becomes a sort of uncle 
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to the young family, abandoning his own 
plans in order to stand by them, even at 
the cost of his engagement to an ex- 
quisite, conventional woman who can 
not understand his quixotic devotion. 

The story is light in spite of the grav- 
ity of its theme—too light, one feels at 
times, for some of the scenes and situa- 
tions come perilously close to burlesque. 
Or at least they give that impression, 
until one parallels them with remember- 
ed realities among the doings of the ir- 
responsible and illiterate rich. But there 
is real pathos and appeal in the figure of 
Judy, ignorant, warm-hearted, pert, 
lovable, and in her deep sense of the 
necessity for something fixed and stable 
in children’s lives. Her way of rescue, 
of course, didn’t work in the story any 
more than it would in real life, and the 
final solution left one reflecting that life, 
however stable, with any of these par- 
ents, would fall far short of perfection. 
But that, after all, isn’t the point. 


HE ability to talk well either in 
public or private, to be able to ex- 
press oneself clearly and effectively, is a 
big asset for any man or woman. “How 


to Talk,” by John Mantle Clapp and Fd- 
win A. Kane, offers help for every occa- 
sion where speech is needed. The book 
is a university extension course in the art 
of speaking, given by men who are ex- 
perts in the field. It covers every aspect 
of speech—in personal, business, social, 
professional and public life. Part 3 js 
particularly helpful to women, with Sug- 
gestions for Clubs and Committee Work, 
First Steps in Public Speaking, Self- 
training in Thought, in Language and in 
Delivery. Part 5 on public speaking— 
How to Face an Audience, How to |m- 
prove Your Voice, How to Plead a 
Cause—is equally valuable. The book, 
tull of helpful information, is easy to 
read, and is carefully indexed so that this 
information is readily available. 


UCH credit is due Mrs. Frances 

Mason for the editorial initiative 
resulting in “Creation by Evolution,” a 
consensus of present-day knowledge on 
this subject. The need for some such 
book became evident when arguments 
for and against the evolutionary theory 
were on everyone’s tongue and uttered, 
as at Dayton, with sufficient sharpness 
to win a great deal of newspaper space. 
As there was little to show that the pro- 
ponents of the theory, any more than 
the opponents, were basing arguments 
on verifiable fact, Mrs. Mason under- 
took to secure articles from the most 
eminent scientists of this country and 
of Great Britain giving the results of 
their research in their special fields of 
study. She won their cooperation in 
this undertaking and collected between 
the covers of one book their brief, au- 
thoritative and readable findings in as 
pects of evolution brought out by the 
record of the rocks, the story told by 
fossil plants, the evolution of the brain. 
connecting and missing links in the as- 
cent of man, and other evidence. 


ground 


OR us __ pusillanimous 

dwellers to take a flight on the wings 
of imagination with Miss Amelia Ear- 
hart from the cockpit of a Morris chair 
is an adventure with much of the ex- 
citement of the real thing, plus the 
advantage of being totally without 
hazard. “20 Hrs. 40 Min,” is not only 
the colorful account of “our flight in the 
Friendship”; but also the unaffected 
story of a modest and courageous gir! 
who regards all life, including herself, 
with a rare sense of humor. Miss Ear- 
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hart’s discussion of aviation problems is 
of especial interest. In a chapter de- 
voted to “Women in Aviation” Miss 
Earhart shows the importance of women 
taking an interest in aviation. “Women’s 
influence primarily is responsible for the 
rapid development of the American 
automobile’s beauty and comfort. <A 
similar influence inevitably will be 
exerted in connection with air transport 
—if women will fly.’ She further 
points out that there is much that 
women can do in various branches of the 
aviation industry which does not neces- 
sarily entail flying. ‘““Many touch it now 
in factories, offices, fields, service stations 
and the like,” she says. ‘In such jobs 
it is ability, not sex, which counts, in 
the final analysis.” A book well worth 
the 1 hr. 40 min. it takes to fly 
through it. 


“Charm by Choice’: A useful little yvol- 
ume of advice giving simple rules for health 
and attractiveness. An interesting chapter is 
“The Ageless Mind,” which sets up tests for 
measuring one’s youthfulness. (Womans 
Press, 1928, $1.00.) 


“The Unintentional Charm of Men”: Humor- 
ous sketches of men’s delightful foibles when 
engaged in working, fishing, gardening and 
dressing, by Frances Lester Warner. Fortu- 
nately, considering her wit, the writer is an 
admiring observer. We specially recommend 
“The Grand Vizier of the Furnace.” 
(Houghten, Mifflin, $2.0).) 


‘ All Kneeling: Harper, New York, 1928. 
2.50. 


The Children: Appleton, New York, 1928. 


$2.50. 
to Talk: Ronald Press, New 
$5.00. 

Creation by Evolution: 
York, 1928. $5.00. 


20 Hrs. 40 Min.: 


$2.50, 


: How York, 
928, 
Macmillan, New 


Putnam, New York, 1928. 


Children’s Books 


By Evetyn O’CoNNOR 


books published each year, one is 

tempted to plead with parents and 
others who plan to purchase books as 
gifts for children to choose carefully, to 
select books of real value, well printed, 
well bound and well illustrated. Each 
year we find a few books of really out- 
standing quality, and always there are 
many new editions of the juvenile 
classics. 

Purchasers of books for families of 
young people should remember that 
whereas no boy will read a girl’s book, 
most girls will read books for boys and 
enjoy them. Stories for girls have not 
advanced with the times; in most of 
them the heroines are still living and 
thinking as they did three decades ago. 
Stories for boys, on the other hand, al- 
though often written in crude style, are 
likely to have the vigor and excitement 
which girls as well as boys enjoy. There- 
fore in selecting a story for a girl, it is 
often wise to try a good historical tale 
rather than a mere ladylike story. 

This year a number of the best books 
have historical settings and contain vivid 
characterizations of actual persons. 

Here is a list of suggestions: 


GS soot pubis the mass of juvenile 


For YOUNGER CHILDREN 


“Little Heiskell,” by Isabelle Hurlbutt. 

(6-10 years.) 

A delightful fairy tale, with illustrations 
by Alida Conover as charming as the text. 
(Dutton, $2.00.) 

“St. David Walks Again,” by Christine 

Jope-Slade. (8-12 years.) 


A charming romance of an old Cornwall 
estate and fishing village, which tells how 








Are You Your Own 
Interior Decorator? 


AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 
AND 


DECORATION 
Colonial and Federal 


By Edward Stratton Holloway 


Furniture, like people, has inherited 
traits as well as acquired charac- 
teristics—it is charming and alto- 
gether delightful in certain environ- 
ments and not in others. Mr. Hol- 
loway, one of the greatest authori- 
ties on the subject, shows how to 
differentiate between genuine an- 
tiques and good reproductions— 
and how to know just what furni- 
ture is suitable and will fit in with 
your decorative scheme. The book 
will be invaluable to every home 
decorator. 200 illustrations. $5.00 


LIPPINCOTT - Philadelphia 














Walter de la Mare, 


Negro spirituals. 





For the Cultivated Home 


New i i. Mew Pikes 


SELECTED BY DAVID AND CLARA MANNES 
AND LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Of the hundred songs included, seventy-five have been composed specially 
for the book, and the table of contents includes most of the distinguished 
living composers, old and young, of this country. 
famous poets have contributed the words, 
Elinor Wylie, Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
into several sections, it includes an important group of Americana, with 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY PEGGY BACON 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 MADISON AVENUE, 





Some of the most 
including Carl Sandburg, 
Divided 


$5.00 


York 


Neu 








|  “Entertaining—thought-provoking.” 
| —N. Y. American 





MONEY 
OF HER OWN 


by Margaret 
Culkin Banning 


Here is a story of a modern woman 
| facing modern problems. “The most 
| charming of plots, a perfectly logical 
| A delightful novel.”— 
| 


development. 
$2.00 


Boston Globe. 
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To keep abreast of world 
affairs you must have 
an up-to-date ATLAS 


PPLETON’S MODERN ATLAS just published, 

contains more than 80 page maps, each printed 
in seven colors, designed to show what one wants 
to know about the physical, political, commercial 
and human aspects of the world. Also maps show- 
ing climate, temperature, rainfall, vegetation, 
maps of cities and their environs, etc. Completel 
up-to-date, convenient size, sturdily bound. 
book to be consulted daily. Price $4.00 at book- 
sellers - $4.25 carriage paid from the publishers. 

APPLETON AND COMPANY 

35 West Pond Street, New York 
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two children brought back life and prosperity 
to both. (Harper, $1.25.) 


“Little Dog Toby,” by Rachel Field. 


(8-10 years.) 





BOOKS for CHILDREN 


By Ethel and Frank Owen 


THE 

DREAM . 
HILLS OF 

HAPPY 
COUNTRY 
Stories for the 
children to read 
for and to themselves and help to 


fill the days of childhood with happy 


memories. 

















Illustrated. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 
COAT TALES FROM THE 
POCKETS OF THE HAPPY GIANT 


Illustrated. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 





By Frances Joyce Farnsworth 


BABY 
HIPPO’S . 
JUNGLE . 





Astonishing 
tales of Baby 
Hippo and other interesting crea- 
tures of the jungle. Illustrated. 


Net $1.00, postpaid. 


MR. POSSUM VISITS THE ZOO 


Illustrated. 
Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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Sarojini Naidu 
INDIA’S GREAT POET 
Ex-President Indian National 
Congress 
First American Lecture Tour 
Exclusive Direction 


William B. Feakins, Inc. 
Times Building New York 











The travels of a Punch and Judy show 
through England, with little dog Toby the 
ambitious hero of the tale. (Macmillan, 
$1.00.) 

“The Niirnberg Stove,” by Ouida. 

This classic among fanciful tales for chil- 
dren is issued as one of a series called “The 
Little Library.” (Macmillan, $1.00.) 
“Castles in Spain and Other Enchant- 

ments,” by Bertha L. Gunterman. 

(6-12 years.) 

An excellently made book in which are 
gathered a number of unusual fairy tales 
and legends of Spain. (Longmans, Green, 
$2.50.) 

“4 Book of Enchantment,’ compiled by 
Kathleen Adams and Frances Eliza- 
beth Atchinson. (8-10 years.) 
Magic and fairy lore which will take read- 

ers all over the world are to be found in this 

very good collection, from the tale of the 
little Spanish water carrier and the Moorish 
treasure to the legend of the Daughters of 

Lir. The book is a handsome one, with a 

particularly effective jacket and decorations 

by Lois Lenski. (Dodd, Mead, $2.50.) 

“The Llouse at Pooh Corner,” by A. A. 
Milne. 


There is no falling off of charm and wit 
in these books of Milne’s, and the characters 
in “The House at Pooh Corner” are as in- 
dividual and as real as in “Winnie the 
Pooh.” Grown-ups as well as children will 
chuckle over some of the most delicate wit 
since “Alice.” (Dutton, $2.00.) 

For Boys AnD GiRLs 
“The Trumpeter of Krakow,’ by Eric 

P. Kelly. 

The colorful tale of a Polish boy hero of 
the fifteenth century, with attractive illustra- 
tions by Angela Pruszunska. (Macmillan, 
$2.50.) 

“Count Billy,’ by Greville MacDonald. 

This is a continuation of the story of Billy 
Barnicoat. Both are very beautiful stories 
for the imaginative child. Billy has one life 
in actuality, another of dream and imagina- 
tion. (Dutton, $2.50.) 

“The Short Sword,’ by Violet Irwin. 

A Chinese farm boy becomes obsessed with 
the thought of new scenes and new ways. As 
a sympathetic picture of a Chinese boy in 
Chinese surroundings the book has a value 
above its mere story quality. (Macmillan, 
$1.75.) 

“Edwy the Fair,” by A. D. Crake. 

This story of the tenth century during the 
reigns of the last of Alfred’s sons and grand- 
sons will give boys and girls a good idea of 
the time before the coming of William the 
Conqueror. (Longmans, Green, $2.00.) 
“Abe Lincoln Grows Up,” by Carl 

Sandburg. 

The account of Lincoln's life, as told in 
Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years,” is presented in a volume for chil- 
dren. ‘Though style and treatment may be 
somewhat unsuited to young people, the book 
has elements of interest that set it apart from 
the ordinary biography for children, and it 
has already gained its place as a valuable 
treatment of one of our greatest national 
figures. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50.) 


RITERS: - - 


are made 
-as well as born J 


Learn to give your work professional fin- 
ish, —how to get into print. Our free 
booklet tells thestory. Dept.of Authorship, 
Div J-2 MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 
131 Clare: don Street ston, Mass. 
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“Young America Travels Abroad,” by 
Marjorie B. Greenbie and Helen L.. 
Davis. 

Here is a good travel book for young peo- 
ple with information in a story setting. 
Though the slight love story will not appeal 
to even the most sentimental of young gir's, 
the book is a good one for young people who 
are going abroad. (Stokes, $2.00.) 


“Indian Heroes,’ by J. Walker Me- 
Spadden. 

Containing good accounts of Indian chiefs 
who have been leading spirits in Indian wars 
—King Philip, Pontiac, Osceola, Little Turtle, 
Sitting Bull and others, Instructive as well 
as interesting. (Crowell, $2.00.) 

“The Golden Prince,’ by Dorothy Hes- 
lop Joos. (8-12 years.) 

A fairy tale of the fairyest sort, which de- 
picts a bitter contest between the fairies and 
the witches. For young people just coming 
to the age which enjoys long stories this wil] 
prove enchanting. (Duffield, $2.00.) 

“The Dream Hills of Happy Country,” 
by Ethel and Frank Owen. (6-10 
years. ) 

These are gay little nonsense stories with 
attractive illustrations in a pleasingly made 


book. (Abingdon, $1.50.) 

“Baby THippo’s Jungle Journey,’ by 
Frances Joyce Farnsworth. (6-10 
years. ) 


Well made and well illustrated book of 
lectures on animal habits, disguised as con 
versation among the animals. The stories are 
instructive and personalize the animals in a 
way that would hold the attention of young 
children. (Abingdon, $1.00.) 








BOOKS for BOYS 
and GIRLS 


Boga the Elephant 
By “K. O. S.” (Baroness Dow- 
browski) $2.50 
Rocky Billy 


By Holling C. Holling $2.00 


Little Tonino 
By Helen Hill and Violet — 
oto 


Andy Breaks Trail 


By Constance Lindsay on 


id 


rT ” 
J. T., Jr. the Biography of an 
African Monkey. 
By Delia Akeley $2.25 


The Macmillan Company 


New York Roston Atlanta 
Chicago Dallas San F, 
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Harpers 


MAGAZINE 





yo do 
se 
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Look carefully at the titles below—the table of contents for one number of 
Harpers Magazine. The variety of material is impressive—articles on American 
manners, college football, prohibition, women’s capacity for logic; authoritative 
discussions of the struggle in Europe between dictatorship and democracy, of the 
effect of the talking movies, of the new scientific discoveries about sleep; stories 
by the author of “John Brown’s Body” and other distinguished writers. 


Subjects not only varied, but important—all of them. A miscellany of 
reading that reflects the eager, energetic modern mind. Particularly the Harper 
reader’s whose chief characteristic appears to be a combination of intellectual 
curiosity and an uncompromising distaste for the second rate. 











In spite of the extraordinary increase in the circulation of the new Harpers 
Magazine there remain some of our rightful readers who are not yet on our 
subscription list. Perhaps you are one of those essential Harper readers who has 
not yet come to know this particular magazine. An excellent opportunity for 
this introduction is offered you below. Why not cut the coupon immediately 
and become a subscriber to Harpers Magazine for six months at only half the 


usual price! 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 





THE MUCKER PosE—AN EPISTIF TO 
AMERICAN GENTLEFOLK 

James Truslow Adams 

THE Mouse, A STORY 
Laura Spencer Portor 

Democracy Ho.tps Its GROUND 
Charles A. Beard 

THE WINE PECULIAR TO CyPRUS 
Samuel McCoy 

THE Movies CoMMIT SUICIDE 
Gilbert Seldes 


BLOSSOM AND Fruit, A STORY 
Stephen Vincent Benet 


Special Introductory Offer 
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LOGIC AND THE LADIES 
John Macy 
Is SLEEP A Vicious HaBitT? 
H. M. Johnson 
RACE PREJUDICE AND THE NEGRO 
ARTIST 
James Weldon Johnson 
Our PASSION FOR LAWMAKING 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
THE GREAT GOD FOOTBALL 
John R. Tunis 
CHILDREN OF THE EARTH, A STORY 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


VICE AND THE VOLSTEAD ACT 
Henry F. Pringle 


Clip This Now 


Harpers Magazine, 49 E. 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

I am enclosing one dollar for your offer to 
new subscribers. Please send Harpers Maga- 
zine for six months beginning with the 
November number to 
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When writing to Harpers Magazine, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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© Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
The Women's City Club of New York, which feels the need of a larger building 


Making the Clubhouse Pay—II 


This is a Service Department for clubhouse executives. 


Articles have 


been published on clubhouse dining-rooms, kitchens, auditoriums, financ- 


ing, etc. 
te make the clubhouse pay. 


This is the second chapter on the all-important subject of hor 
This month we are stressing the experiences 


of the larger clubhouses. 


By JEAN 


O question comes to us more 
often than this—How can 
we make the clubhouse pay ? 
And because there have also 
come to us numerous ac- 

counts of clubhouses which have solved 
the problem ‘in a satisfactory way, we 
are devoting a second chapter in this 
department to that vital subject. This 
time we have especially chosen the expe- 
riences of the larger clubs. 

The large clubs with expensive plants 
conduct a complicated business, and if it 
is to run successfully the plant. itselt 
must work. That is, there must be in- 
come from many phases of club opera- 
tion — from auditorium, bedrooms, 
restaurant and often shops, as well as 
from dues. But the possibilities from 
these many sources vary greatly with the 
location of the club and other factors. 

In the large cities, particularly, bed- 
rooms have become a dependable income 
producer. Women are traveling more 
and more, and they find the bedrooms in 
athliated clubhouses pleasant places to 


WuHiItrBy 


stay. ‘The rooms are usually small and 
simply furnished, but comfortable and 
homelike. The result is that exchange 
privileges for members of similar clubs 
are increasingly used and club bedrooms 
have an added income value. The 
Women’s City Club of New York, at 
present situated in a delightful build- 
ing on an exclusive corner of Park 
Avenue, is seriously considering a move 
just because the building is not working 
sufficiently for it. The house has only a 
few bedrooms, and they are always in 
great demand. The club is planning, 
when it moves, to have several floors of 
bedrooms for rent, as well as shops. 

Though tearoom and restaurant pro- 
duce income for many clubs, this is not 
a certain source of income in the large 
cities. In this era of five-minute lunches 
at drugstores or in popular luncheon 
places, the Women’s City Club of Nex 
York, for one, finds the competition very 
strong and feels the effects in tearoom 
receipts. 

In its efforts to find ways to add to 
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its income, this club made an experiment 
with book sales, with moderate success. 
The library committee bought the 
newest books direct from the publishers 
at wholesale prices, and then sold them 
at the club for the list price. In this 
way about four hundred dollars was 
realized. Yet when the time it took the 
staff to do the bookkeeping, wrapping 
and stenography was considered, the prof- 
its shrank considerably. This of course 
would not happen if there were volun- 
teer workers, and the suggestion is worth 
consideration by smaller clubs. 

An interesting instance of a club in 
a large city which has managed not only 
to meet current expenses, but also to 
come out ahead, is the Woman’s Club of 
Columbus, Ohio. The first cost of their 
building was $27,500 (its present value 
is $100,000). Then they added an as- 
sembly hall seating eight hundred people 
(with a supplementary expense of $45,- 
000). This is financed by the members 
buying one or more shares, on which no 
interest is paid. 

The increased facilities of the new 
building enabled the club to take care ot 
a much larger number of patrons, which 
meant an increased income. The annual 
report of the finance committee showed 
a profit of $2,758, made through sev- 
eral channels. Educational programs 
were given, including all-star lecture 
courses, minstrel shows, a better homes 
exhibit, and marionette shows. A sales 
and thrift program was carried out, in 
cluding such things as calendar advertis- 
ing and rummage sales. Card parties and 
bridge also contributed their share. 

The tearoom in particular proved 
successful. Nearly eleven thousand 
guests were served meals or light ret resh- 
ments varying in price from twenty-five 
cents tor tea service to two dollars for 
banquet dinners, while nearly two thou- 
sand complimentary food services were 
given at the monthly card parties. ‘he 
total receipts for the tearoom for a year 
were about $10,000, with $1,500 profit 
Not one month of this business failed to 
show profit. 

Another large club, the Detroit Vom- 
en's City Club, finances its building 
through renting shops and rooms. The 
clubhouse is located in the center of the 
city and has six shops on the street. Ren- 
tals are sufficient to meet the interest or 
club bonds and to provide for thei: 
tirement. 

Many clubs find their bedrooms 
great demand for permanent as well as 
for transient rental. The nineteen rooms 
of the Dayton Woman’s Club are al 
ways filled and have a waiting list. 13 
this is not its only source of revenue. It 
also runs a tearoom which in 1926 se: 
34,263 meals, showing a profit of $2,610 
and is one of the most successful cl 
restaurants on record—thanks to a 
ful and efficient manager. There a: 
also dues which range from $4 to $3!) 
according to the shares owned. 
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The Women’s City Club of Cleveland 
is one of the big clubs which depend 
heavily on dues for income—$20 for 
adult resident members and $4 for jun- 
iors up to twenty-three years of age. But 
it has many other sources of revenue as 
well—rentals from real estate, audi- 
torium and shops, and restaurant serv- 
ice. ‘The restaurant is a large one, serv- 
ing 196,000 meals a year. Besides this, 
it has a cafeteria and a lunch counter on 
the ground floor, open to the public. It 
also runs a food show where baked goods 
and food specialties prepared in the club 
bakery are sold. 

The club has set aside every month 
about $1,000 for depreciation and now 
has built up a large reserve fund. This 
year it decided to use some of this sur- 
plus to retire bonds, thus reducing its 
fixed charges. It has to meet $30,000 
yearly rent for the land on which its 
$205,000 building is located, and its an- 
nual budget is over $100,000. This 
budget includes interest charges on about 
$245,000, in six per cent bonds, which 
were sold largely to its own membership 
when the clubhouse was built. 

The Minneapolis College Women’s 
Club also meets its running expenses 
through the rental of rooms and profits 
from meals. Its dues carry its capital in- 
vestment. In the same way the /ndian- 
apolis Woman’s Department Club’s 
$65,000 house, with only $10 dues, sup- 
ports itself by renting its large audi- 
torium and tearoom. 

An interesting enterprise is that of the 
Los Angeles District Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in acquiring a beautiful 
house as headquarters for all the clubs 
belonging to the district. As Los Angeles 
is the center of a large countryside with 
two hundred and thirteen clubs belong- 
ing to the district federation, the house 
is in constant use. There are bedrooms 
for visiting clubwomen, meals when de- 
sired, rooms for committee meetings, 
bridge parties and musicales. The house 
is financed by the combined clubs, and to 
meet the interest payment on its debt 
each club is nostess at a monthly card 
party, which gives sufficient revenue for 
that purpose. 

The San Francisco Women’s City 
Club, with its $6.00 dues, has been so 
successful in running its million-dollar 
plant that a proposal to increase its in- 
come through an increase in membership 
was recently voted down by the Board 
of Directors as being unnecessary. The 
unique volunteer service which members 
give to this club is a considerable factor 
in the successful financing of the club- 
house. Members give two thousand 
hours of service a month, and it is esti- 
mated that at least $1,000 a month is 
saved in this way. Also, this service 
brings a homelike atmosphere which 
adds to the attraction of the clubhouse 
and thereby increases the volume of busi- 
ness in the various departments which 
depend upon this service for profit. The 


regular income from stores and tenants 
on the second floor is also a factor in the 
project. 

The Woman's Club of Evanston, Illi- 
nois, has found that rentals of public 
rooms are not so rich a source of income 
as formerly, because of the large number 
of new hotels offering dancing quarters 
for the payment of the price of the din- 
ner. Still, the auditorium, with its well- 
equipped stage, is rented for theatricals, 
and the parlors are used for bridge par- 
ties, teas and even wedding receptions. 
But dues supplement rentals. The dues 
are $20, with an initiation fee of $30, 
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with a membership limited to twelve 
hundred. This number is always full 
and the club carries a waiting list of 
about three hundred. 

The by-laws of this club provide that 
a tenth of its income shall be given to 
charity or philanthropic causes, and that 
35 per*cent shall be set aside in a main- 
tenance fund to insure the continued up- 
keep and care of their property. Thus 
the club activities are carried on with 
55 per cent of the income, and it still 
comes out ahead. 

After hearkening to these encouraging 
reports, struggling clubhouses should 





Extension 
save Miles of 


Ct An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Just when you are upstairs or in 
another part of the house, the 
telephone may ring. It is neces- 
Sary to answer at once, for some- 
one may be calling you about 
a matter of social or business im- 
portance. Telephone extensions 
are the convenient means of bring- 
ing the telephone near you wher- 
ever you are. In the course of a 
year they save literally miles of 
wearying steps. 

Not only that. Extensions prop- 
erly located throughout your 
home avoid the embarrassment of 
making or answering telephone 
calls while others are present. An 
extension by the bedside is an in- 
stant aid and protection in all 
cases of emergency. 

It is important to remember tele- 
phone service in your building 
plans. In renting or buying a 
home, adequate telephone facili- 
ties with needed extensions are 
an essential of modern conve- 
nience. Ask the nearest Bell busi- 
ness office to consult with you as 
to the ideal equipment for your 
home. 

There’s a world of telephone 
comfort to be had for very little 
extra cost. Extension telephones, 
with all their protection and con- 
venience, cost only a few addi- 
tional cents a week. 





‘Telephones 
wearying Steps 























When writing to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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take heart. For there seem to be many 
ways to squeeze out that much-desired 
balance to the right of zero, and if one 
experiment fails, there are always other 
possibilities. 


Cius Nores 
NYONE from the American clubs 


presenting a letter of introduction 
to the American Women’s Club of Lon- 
don, may have reciprocal relations priv- 
ileges upon payment of a fee of $5.00. 
So very many Americans are visiting in 
London and availing themselves of the 
opportunity of the American Women’s 


Club that it has proved necessary to 
impose this fee. 


N the Club Service article for Octo- 

ber, Chapter 1 of “Making the Club- 
house Pay,” the writer told how the 
“Woman’s Club of Englewood, New 
Jersey,” keeps up a clubhouse on a six- 
dollar fee, leaving the $4,000 to $5,000 
earned yearly from running the high 
school lunch-room to be devoted to edu- 
cation and philanthropy. Unfortunately, 
the words ‘““New Jersey” were wrong. 
The club whose experience this records 
is the Englewood Woman’s Clubs of 
Chicago. We apologize for the mistake. 


Training Our Skins 


Health Hints for the Approaching Winter 


By GULIELMA F. ALsop 


Physician at Barnard College 


NE of the necessities of the 
body is that of dwelling in 
fresh, pure air laden with a 
definite optimum amount of 
moisture of a happy mean 
temperature. This air should not be 
stagnant but should be in gentle motion. 

Air affects both the respiratory system 
and the skin. To fulfill the needs of the 
respiratory system the air must be chemi- 
cally pure, free from dust, gasoline 
fumes, smoke and soot. To satisfy the 
demands of the skin, the air must be not 
too hot or too cold, too dry or too damp. 
The interaction between the respiratory 
system and the skin is very intimate. 
The skin is far more than a pinkish cov- 
ering of the body. It carries on the reg- 
ulation of body temperature, that most 
subtle achievement which keeps the tem- 
perature of the body at 98.6°F. both in 
the tropics and in the Arctic region, by 
means of perspiration and evaporation. 
Moreover, the circulation in the skin 
vessels reacts at once to heat or cold, the 
blood vessels expanding with heat and 
flushing the skin with blood, and con- 
tracting with cold and driving the blood 
to the internal organs. All exchanges in 
circulation, in perspiration and in evap- 
oration depend in a large degree on the 
ventilation of the body. 

In the country, when a person is out 
of doors, the requirements for good ven- 
tilatien are usually met. In the city, 
there arise many municipal problems of 
ventilation, as abatement of soot and 
smoke, the control of the danger of car- 
bon monoxide poisoning at the intersec- 
tions of streets with high buildings on 
all sides. But whether a person live in 
the country or in the city the question 
of indoor ventilation is a vital and in- 


evitable problem for us to consider. 

The New York Committee on Ven- 
tilation made a prolonged study of the 
condition of the school children in New 
York, in school buildings where different 
types of ventilation prevailed. This 
study included thousands of children and 
extended over a period of two years. The 
outstanding result of the whole investi- 
gation was the discovery that twice as 
many colds occurred in rooms with a 
temperature above 65°F., as in rooms 
with a temperature of 65°F. or below. 

I immediately tried to keep the tem- 
perature of my office and waiting room 
at 65°F. I bought three thermometers, 
which were tacked up in conspicuous 
places on the wall in the waiting room, 
in the nurse’s office, in the consultation 
room. Then my own experiences be- 
gan. In order to keep the waiting room 
temperature at 65° it was necessary to 
open wide the one window in the room. 
That could never be done for more than 
five minutes, as some patient got up and 
complained of feeling chilly and closed 
the window. I found my nurse liked a 
temperature of 70° in her room. In my 
room, where my desk was out of the 
draft, I was comfortable at 65°, but all 
my patients wore their coats. 

I then realized that the great trouble 
with good ventilation is our skins. They 
are delicate, indoor skins. They have 
not a sufficient padding of fat under the 
superficial skin layer to insulate the body 
and keep the heat in. Moreover, our 
skins are made more sensitive still by 
habitual warm or hot baths, by fur coats 
and by the habit in the winter of dart- 
ing swiftly from one heated place—sub- 
way, closed automobile, department 
store, office, theatre, church—to another. 
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Our exposure to the clear, cold winter 
air is too short and too spasmodic to tone 
up our skins, which, therefore, feel the 
slightest draft and react with nasal con- 
gestion and rheumatic pains, sore throats 
and colds. We, then, a thin-skinned pop- 
ulation, complain so loudly of the dis- 
comforts from drafts that builders and 
architects set their wits to work to build 
more hermetically sealed homes and of- 
fices to keep all the inside air in and all 
outside air out. And the yearly increase 
in colds, grippes, influenzas, pneumonia 
and the more dreaded meningitis goes on. 

The woman who decides to have a 
healthy skin will have to set herself a 
skin ideal and keep to it. The first es- 
sential is a daily morning cold bath of 
some kind (this applies only to those who 
are well and have their doctor’s permis- 
sion). The bath may be a very ladylike 
cold sponge taken standing in the empty 
tub, a cold shower or a cold plunge. If 
this habit is begun in the fall it will be- 
come one of the delights of the day 
which nothing will make one forego. 
Each morning as fall draws on and the 
water becomes more tingling, pictures 
flash across the mind of autumn hillsides 
with asters and goldenrod, with down- 
ward-swirling red maple leaves and pale 
golden elm leaves. As one splashes and 
gasps, one knows that the body, too, is 
experiencing the gradual hardening that 
comes to all nature in preparation for 
winter. 

Hot baths, therefore, should be as few 
and far between as cleanliness permits. 
The skin of the face, cleansed with a lit- 
tle cold cream, followed by cold water 
without soap and dried by a vigorous 
rubbing, will be fresh, pink, unlined and 
will not chap. 

Not only cold water but cold air is a 
skin stimulant. To be active and healthy 
the skin must be out of doors at least 
one hour a day, preferably two. Cloth- 
ing should be just warm enough to keep 
the skin comfortable but not so heavy 
that it cannot react to the impact of the 
cold. Fur coats are not too hot in cold 
snaps when the thermometer goes well 
below freezing, but for the most of the 
winter, when the temperature hovers 
about freezing a very fine quality wool 
coat is infinitely preferable. Bloomers 
of some sort are a skin necessity with 
the modern very short silk skirt. Stock- 
ings of a light quality wool or a silk 
and wool mixture will amply protect the 
skin of the legs. When out of doors all 
parts of the body should feel warm and 
glowing and no part of the skin should 
become chapped. 

The cold bath, the daily walk in the 
cold air, the light wool clothing, will 
tone up our skins until they are vital. 
elastic and efficient organs of tempera- 
ture adjustment, as well as exquisite and 
beautiful body coverings. And such 4 
well-trained skin will feel comfortable 
when indoors at 65°F., which is the 
point at which colds are fewest. 
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At last I have found the 


Perfect Manicure 


-»§ By MISS ROSALINE DUNN }w 


The women of New York's — discovered the Glazo Manicure. What a happy meet- 





smartest society are my clients. ing! 
Their patronage is my reward The marvelous Glazo Polish brings to nails such 
for a life devoted to the art of enchanting loveliness. Its radiant beauty makes the 
manicuring. hands seem fairer. 

For years I have studied the It will keep your nails as perfectly groomed, as 
care of the nails and hands, al- beautiful as if I were manicuring them for you. And 
ways striving to achieve exqui- the Glazo Cuticle Oil (for those who prefer, the 
site perfection . . . to give nails | Glazo Cuticle Cream) softens the cuticle and keeps 

an alluring, lustrous tint of the correct shade, and it smooth, pink, and beautifully curved. 
frame each one in a soft, pink cuticle curve of Let the Glazo Company send you the little lesson 


beauty. book I have prepared. It tells you how to hide 
Then from Paris came the whisper that liquid traces of work and keep your hands youthful. Also, 

polishes had been created. I tried all of it explains the latest method of manicuring the 

them. But some of them peeled or dulled jx » hands. 

in spots. Others gave the nails an unnatural »* Your favorite shop sells Glazo. Its price 

tint that was too obvious. ‘including the remover,  50c. 
Then just when I despaired Known as Galo in England and the 


of ever realizing my ambitions I Colonies. 
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Salvaging Girls 
(Continued from page 17) 


She takes the easiest way to add to her 
store. This, in Mrs. Fiske’s opinion, 
more often accounts for the fall of 
averagely intelligent girls landing at 
Bedford than the ‘‘oversexedness’’ about 
which there is a good deal of high talk 
in these days, or any belief in what one 
English writer has naively called “The 
Right to Happiness.” And, by the way 
of proof, she cites examples of delinquent 
girls going perfectly straight after their 
parents have been induced to let them 
keep at least a part of their wages. _ 

To fit a girl, therefore, for earning 
a livelihood is one of the aims of the new 
penology as practised at Bedford. She 
is not fit unless she is in good health, 
unless she has at least a minimum of 
general education, unless she is instruct- 
ed in some industry, unless she knows 
how to be one of a group, and unless 
she comes to believe that the society 
with which she has been at outs contains 
elements friendly to her. That means 
hospital care, schooling, training for an 
occupation, social and recreational life 
with the inmates of her cottage and the 
inmates of the other cottages and the de- 
velopment of a securely friendly relation 
with the parole agencies which will 
oversee her return to free life in the 
community. The very things, of course, 
that society should have supplied out- 
side the institution ! 

The first thing, then, that happens to 
a girl committed to the Reformatory is 
that she spends two weeks in the hos- 
pital, isolated, for the detection of 
physical or mental illness. If she has no 
communicable disease and if she is not 
feeble-minded, the next four weeks are 
passed in a training cottage where her 
tastes and capacities are determined. At 
the same time some hours each day are 
given to ordinary school work if she 
needs it. The hoary tradition that 
housework with its alleged “protections” 
was the best means of livelihood for a 
woman who had come to grief in the 
world does not prevail here. 


N the first place, it is observable 

from the table of the occupations 

from which the inmates are drawn 
that housework has furnished a larger 
percentage of them than any other in- 
dustry. In the second place, the theory 
that the domestic career is the only one 
for women is outgrown here. Some in- 
dividuals, some nationalities, take to do- 
mestic labor; some fail at it. 

Therefore, after the isolation period 
come the training cottage and the ex- 
pert observation of the girl’s abilities. 
These are discussed at weekly staff meet- 
ings, and she is assigned to the work at 
which it is agreed that she will receive 
the most benefit. This may be cooking, 
typewriting, candy-making, laundry 


work—power laundry work—or gar- 
ment-making. In 1924-1925 the institu- 
tion was equipped with power machines, 
on which from the first the girls made 
the garments they wore, the sheets, the 
pillow-cases and other goods needed in 
the institution. Later the National 
Prison Labor Association installed an ex- 
pert forewoman from the Sweet-Orr 
Manufacturing Company, and under her 
instruction and management the product 
of this department was placed on a fact- 
ory basis. Bellevue and other State in- 
stitutions furnish a market for the 
goods, and the girls are paid at the rate 
allowed prison workers by law. 


QUIPMENT for candy-making 

has been installed and high-grade 

confectionery is produced under 
sanitary conditions. Elementary dress- 
making and tailoring are taught. So 
are gardening and farming—these are 
found especially valuable for both the 
physically and mentally handicapped. 
There has been installed, in the audi- 
torium, a moving picture apparatus. 
Plays as well as movies are given in 
this hall, plays selected by the inmates, 
costumed, painted, staged, and _per- 
formed by them—all in the best man- 
ner of the progressive schools. And 
punishment, instead of being of the old 
type of restriction, nowadays consists 
chiefly in the denial of participation in 
these wholesome activities and recrea- 
tions. 

Sometimes a swift penalty is exacted 
of a wrong-doer, not by the authorities, 
but by her fellows. A while ago there 
was a theft from one of the kitchens 
while the inmates of a certain cottage 
were at work there. Confession was de- 
manded; no one made confession. ‘The 
cottage was then told that it could not 
participate in. some scheduled merry- 
making until the culprit admitted her 
wrong-doing. But not even this moved 
her. Her identity was, however, known 
to the other girls. She entered the cot- 
tage that evening to find her belongings 
packed, placed outside the door of her 
room, and notice served upon her that 
she wasn’t wanted there—a sneak, who 
would not only steal but would even 
make her own mates suffer for her steal- 
ing! Of course the other girls could 
not have forced her out—but the sense 
of social ostracism did what authority 
had been powerless to do. She con- 
fessed and was received back into the 
fellowship of her cottage. 

Does it pay—this method which the 
old-fashioned call “coddling” the crimi- 
nal, pampering the wayward? ‘The op- 
timistic answer to that Mrs. Fiske and 
Dr. Palmer find in the Bedford parole 
records. Girls, except mental defectives, 
whose commitment is indefinite, are com- 
mitted to the Reformatory for terms not 
to exceed three years. They may be pa- 
roled out when, in the opinion of the 
Board of Managers, their health, con- 
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duct and work records justify the experi- 
ment of returning them to society. The 
Catholic Charities, the Church Mission 
of Help, the City Mission Society and 
the Jewish Board of Guardians assist 
the State in the supervision of the girls 
on parole, make monthly reports to the 
institution and confer with the Board 
of Managers and the superintendent on 
such problems as arise. Sixty to seventy 
per cent of the girls usually do well in 
the first year of parole; the second year 
is regarded as the crucial one and the 
percentage of success falls considerably. 
In the third year the loss is very slight 
and a girl going straight for three years 
is apt to continue to do so for the rest 
of her life. Consequently a report coy- 
ering four years of parole records may 
be fairly regarded as authoritative, 
Such a report was made at Bedford in 
1925. Seventy-three and three-tenths 
per cent of the girls on parole at the 
beginning of the four-year term, or 
paroled or reparoled during it, were 
either honorably discharged at the end 
or were in good standing and doing 
well 

“If the result can be measured in 
dollars and cents, if these girls were 
still being supported in prisons and in- 
stitutions of the State, measured by their 
average per capita rate per annum, it 
means a saving to the State of nearly a 
million dollars in four years.” Such is 
the conclusion of Mrs. Fiske’s report 
covering the four-year parole study. 
Even to the old-fashioned point of view 
that believes in punishment rather than 
salvage, that must be an impressive 
statement. 

But it is the belief-of the optimistic 
and energetic President of the Board of 
Managers that the salvage of the delin- 
quent girl should and could begin before 
she reaches Bedford. Except with those 
of sub-normal mental capacity, Mrs. 
Fiske believes that the conditions which 
bring about delinquency and criminality 
are largely external. The girls live in 
crowded, dirty or, at best, unattractive 
homes. They live in bad neighborhoods. 
Their chances for recreation are inade- 
quate, and such as are most liberally 
offered to them are dangerous. 


HE “new freedom” claimed by 
young women of more fortunate 
circles has, she thinks, its in- 
evitable social percolation; manners and 
customs, high-handed privileges, boldly- 
snatched licenses, in what may be called 
the upper classes, are as surely imitated 
in the lower as are Madison Avenue 
styles in Division Street garments. And 
she believes also that the decadence of 
the public prints as shown in the daily 
tabloids and in the monthly and bi- 
monthly sex magazine has its sure influ- 
ence. 
To offset, so far as may be, all these 
evils before they land young girls and 
women in Bedford and other reforma- 
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tories, she has various practical sugges- 
tions. Increasing the number of police- 
women is one; and also raising the stand- 
ards of requirements for policewomen so 
that they should have something of the 
knowledge and point of view of trained 
social workers. Alert policewomen in 
movie houses, in parks and at favorite 
car-parking spots would be of immediate 
and immeasurable advantage. Better 
housing facilities come in her program 
for lessening delinquency, and vastly 
better recreational facilities. In that, as 
most of its recommendations, she is in 
great accord with the sub-commission of 
the Baumes Commission which made 
a report last March of its investigations 
into juvenile delinquency in congested 
districts in Manhattan. 

That investigation disclosed as the 
cause of two-thirds of juvenile delin- 
quency “misdirected energy” or lack of 
wholesome play. And even among 
thefts, which constituted the other third, 
the cause, according to the report, was 
more often the desire for adventure than 
the desire for gain. That report is a 
challenge to the community to furnish 
its young people with wholesome recre- 
ational facilities and thereby to reduce 
the number of those who find their way 
to Bedford. 

Meantime, it is an interestingly see- 
saw problem that confronts the workers 
among delinquent girls and women— 
first, to create institutions which will 
give them the advantages that free life 
in the community has denied them 
—and, gradually, in the fullness of time 
and the development of social intel- 
ligence, to create a free life in the com- 
munity that will offer them approx- 
imately the same chances that the institu- 
tion offers! 


The Mother of Turkey 
(Continued from page 13) 


of them have grown up here and gone to 
American colleges. 

Of the events of Madame Halidé’s 
life she has told in her own two volumes* 
far better than any one else could. It is 
the story of a brilliant woman engaged 
in a career which has no single parallel 
in western annals. More than that, it 
is the story of the birth of a nation out 
of a chaos of conflicting racial groups. 
It is the story of the emergence of a na- 
tional consciousness, a national law, even 
a national language. And lest it be 
thought that all this implies a narrow 
and destructive nationalism, she explains 
her own viewpoint. 

“The individual or the nation, in 
order to understand its fellow-men, or 
its fellow-nations, in order to create 
beauty and to express its personality, 


“Memoirs of Halidé Edib. Century. 
he Turkish Ordeal. Century. 
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Women’s Clubs and other organiza- 
tions or individuals are invited to 
send for illustrated booklets describ- 
ing the operation of voting machines 
or to ask for demonstration. 
Address Department W-2 





And Now— 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Would Use the 


VOTING MACHINE 


ITH other progressive States, Penn- 
W sylvania is seeking to replace the 
paper ballot with voting ma- 
chines and votes November 6th on a Con- 
stitutional Amendment to authorize their 
use at all elections. 
Here, as elsewhere, the State Chamber of 
Commerce is a leader in the movement to 
vote by the modern method. 
In all of New York City and in 2,000 other 
cities and towns, from Hartford to San 
Francisco, voting machines are employed to- 
day. In most cases an amendment to the 
existing election laws is all that is necessary 
to permit their use. 


Voting machines make balloting swift and secret; pro- 
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recounts, and materially reduce cost 3 conducting elections. 
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must go deep down to the roots of its 
being and study itself sincerely. The 
process of this deep self-duty, as well as 
its roots, is nationalism. I believe with 
all earnestness that such a national self- 
study, and the exchange of its results, is 
the first and right step to international 
understanding and love of the peoples 
and nations.” 

It must be a bitter thing under any 
circumstances to be exiled from one’s 
own land. But when that land is one 
for which you have worked and suffered 
and given every ounce of energy and 
thought, the bitterness grows to an in- 
tensity which warps men. Yet Madame 
Halidé moves serene and_ philosophic 
under this final tragedy. After the An- 
gora government was firmly established, 
after Madame Halidé had served in the 
National Assembly, and Turkish inde- 
pendence became an assumed thing, dif- 
ferences of opinion arose between the 


‘ leaders. 


Mustapha Kemal, who had _ been 
one of several able men, drew more 
and more into the position of leadership. 
His was the iron will, his the endless 
energy. He wanted power for its own 
sake, and it lured him more than did the 
vision of a free Turkish people. Ques- 
tions of policy caused conflict, and when 
he proclaimed himself dictator there was 
a serious protest on the part of Madame 
Halidé and her husband. They found it 
impossible to stay in Turkey under the 
dictatorship, and they are now living in 
England. 

Yet, even in the face of this final 
tragedy, the woman whom soldiers dub- 
bed “The Mother of Turkey” keeps her 
courage and her equilibrium. When she 
speaks of Mustapha Kemal it is with 
understanding and even affection. She 
does not agree with him, but she has 
worked with him and seen him suffer. 
She has taken the measure of the man, 
and there is in her picture of him very 
little bitterness. He is to the Turkish 
people the symbol of the struggling 
nation, and for this they honor him. 

“Yet,” she says, and therein expresses 
the essence of her deep convictions, “in 
the unending struggle for freedom there 
can be no real individual symbol, no dic- 
tator. There will be only the sum total 
of a people’s sacrifice to bear witness to 
the guarding of their liberties.” 
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The Peak of the Campaign 
(Continued from page 15) 


equal or even greater capabilities. 

As I write, and as I see rolling in 
from all sides reports of the increasing 
activities and interest of women in the 
present campaign, the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
meeting in Washington, is about to con- 
sider whether deaconesses shall be made 
a lower order of the clergy and whether 
women shall be admitted as members of 
the lower House of Deputies. It looks 
as though some members of the Conven- 
tion might be trying to provide for 
women something to take the place of 
governmental politics. I am not in- 
formed as to the stand of Bishop Free- 
man, of Washington, on the subject of 
deaconesses and women deputies, but it 
may be significant that he warned the 
Daughters of the King a few days ago 
against “too much exercise of their newly 
acquired civic and political privileges.” 
The present Convention, said the Bishop, 
brings to our attention “the fundamental 
necessity of a spiritual side to the life 
of man.” But, dear Bishop, may we not 
stack up the breakfast dishes one day in 
four years and go out to vote without 
great violence to the spiritual side which 
the men seem to leave it to us to main- 
tain? 

A somewhat similar question, or series 
of questions, was asked the other day at 
the Republican National Headquarters. 
The inquirer was earnest, almond-eyed 
Fusaye Ichikawa, Director of the ten- 
year-old Woman’s Suffrage League of 
Japan. Poising her pencil over her note- 
book and looking up confidently at a 
busy official, Miss Ichikawa poured out: 
Why you don’t have more women in 

your Merican Congis? 
Why the few you have no work special 
for women? 
Why Merican women no all go vote in 
lection? 
The busy official knit his brow. The 
same thing happened at the Woman’s 
National Democratic Club, at the 
League of Women Voters, and at the 
National Woman’s Party. When she 
ran across me by accident, her notes were 
somewhat conflicting. I’m afraid I 
didn’t help her very much. 

Recent visitors who attracted more 
attention than Miss Ichikawa were the 
Graf Zeppelin and Lady Astor (né 
Nancy Langhorne). The big dirigible 
circled above our heads and even, by ac- 
cident, dropped a packet of letters which 
a small boy picked up and _ proudly 
handed to the authorities. There were 
some who spoke darkly of aerial bombs 
and the piffebund, but most of us wel- 
comed this broken-finned stranger as 4 
harbinger of greater friendship between 
peoples. And here was our Anglo- 
American Lady Astor, who might never 
have left us but for the fast liners on 
the Atlantic, and who most certainly 
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could not have paid us a brief visit on 
the likes of the Pifita, the Nifia, and the 
Safita Maria. After telling her friends 
in Virginia that they must clean up 
their backyards to save her face with 
English friends to whom she boasted of 
the beauty of the Old Dominion, she 
dropped in and gave equally good ad- 
vice to our policewomen, gathered at 
lunch. It’s a pity she couldn’t have been 
content to stay in the land of her birth 
and dazzle our Congress instead of the 
English Parliament. 


Wife-ing It 
(Continued from page 11) 


must be what Chesterton, carelessly, says 
all women are, “the Divine Amateur.” 
She must become a mosaic (but not hard 
and not cold) of many of the virtues 
and all the talents. 

This is a full-time job, absolutely 
without carefree noon hours, holidays or 
leaves of absence. The lady in ques- 
tion gets her food and shelter, probably; 
(I once met one on a rainy night 
sleeping on a Roman loggia who didn’t), 
but her specie value is left unfixed. 
There is no union for her to join. If 
she is dissatisfied, she can not quit Sat- 
urday night and find herself a new berth 
Monday morning. 

Her duties? No one can tell her. 
She has to ferret them out for herself. 
Even the marriage service is not a great 
help. Except for that little admonition 
about cherishing. (Every one knows 
what “to cherish” is. A mixture of “to 
hearten” and plenty of hot buttered 
toast. ) 

Success in this nameless, fameless call- 
ing demands among other things discre- 
tion, bravado, fortitude, poise, playful- 
ness, the ability to put two and two to- 
gether and to count ten slowly. 

On no account must the entrant ex- 
pect any solace for her own ego (she 
may get it, though, gratis. That’s the 
exciting part—the unexpected, unac- 
countable prizes that may come to her 
at odd moments). But she can not be 
certain ef engraved loving cups, blue 
ribbons or banquets with speeches. 

If her intuition and audacity have 
perhaps made her husband rich, he may 
(or just as likely he may not) increase 
her pocket money in undue proportion. 
If her wisdom has made him famous, 
she gets none of the glory. If she dies 
before her housemate, she may be re- 
ferred to on her headstone as “Beloved 
Wife,” but, even so, the widower will 
at the time reveal her exact age to a 
waiting world! 

Nevertheless, to its votaries the Name- 
less Profession brings thrills not discov- 
erable by any aviatrix at any altitude. 
The woman enrolled therein may keep 
house. But her superiority is not meas- 
ured by the number of jars in her pre- 
serve closet. There is something maternal 


about her. Something filial, for she 
must call out and accept love and service 
as well as give it. 

Do not go into this profession if it 
does not draw you. It needs all you 
have and all you are. You can not toss 
it off between bath and breakfast. The 
divorce court and bleak disillusion are 
always just ’round the corner—waiting. 

For a space of five whole years I en- 
gaged in the Nameless Profession. At 
the end of that time I realized that I 
was not made of the stuff to wife it on 
beautifully and serenely to the end. No. 
Frankly, I grew weary of my light being 
forever under that old bushel. Rather 
did I yearn to see it placed on a cathe- 
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dral candlestick and burning nicely, say, 
on Broadway. 

For me the Nameless Profession is 
not the ideal one. But this is a point 
against me and against my vanity and 
my ’satiable curiosity, and not against 
the profession. 

The years I spent at it were probably 
the happiest of my life. My own “‘job- 
less” position brought me close. to other 
jobless wives who, because I was one of 
them, gave me their confidence. -And 
from them I learned that the vicarious 
life may be an extraordinarily rich one, 
that under the bushel revelations may 
visit one. ‘That treasures may be un- 
earthed there which the strenuous busi- 
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ness wife for all her joustings manages 
to miss. 

One grows impatient with gener- 
alities. Let me tell the story of one 


woman who was—she died last winter 
in Paris—to this profession what Ellen 
Terry was to hers, what Lindbergh is 
to his. 





eventually to give an enviable per- 
sonal position in letters and in life. She 
met a man—a foreigner extraordinary 
along quite a different line from hers. 
They were married and for a few years 
nothing was heard of her. 

She emerged after a while under his 
name, under his flag, doing an amazing 
job of organizing, enhancing, completing 
his work. She had mastered his specialty. 
Books and articles flowed from his pen 
(which in many cases was her pen). 
salon grew as a by-product out of their 
travels, and I have been told that few 
political writers or editors mindful of in- 
ternational affairs embarked upon in- 
structing their readers until they had 
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tested out their information and opinions 
there. 

In the poised, discreet femme du 
monde that this girl became, there re- 
mained absolutely nothing reminiscent of 
her former independent American self. 
Except perhaps, sometimes, to the 
initiated, a glint of Yankee humor. 

This woman, in giving herself so com- 
pletely to her husband and to his coun- 
try, gained a beauty and largeness of 
soul, a serenity of mind and of spirit, a 
true greatness, a true completion, that 
one felt upon the first contact with her 
and never thereafter forgot. 

Wifehood used to be a state into which 
circumstances were apt to thrust one. 

W ife-ing it is a profession which one 
may choose from amongst many others. 

This makes all the difference. 


Mrs. McCormick 
(Continued from page 9) 
business, the newspaper which she re- 

cently bought, and her children. 

To a casual observer it would seem 
impossible that any one woman could 
keep up with so many and such varied 
interests and, strangely enough, it is a 
kind of super one-track quality of mind 
that enables her to attend to all her 
affairs so competently. When she is 
campaigning there is only one thought 
there—to make the best speech: possible 
and to win as many votes as she can. 
When she is on the farm supervising 
the dairy and planning next year’s crop 
rotation you would think that nothing 
existed in her life but Holstein cows 
and proper soil for the alfalfa. It is the 
same quality of mind that makes her 
able to lie down before supper and snatch 
ten minutes of sound sleep, or sends ker 
to the theatre to enjoy complete forget- 
fulness of outside worries. 

When she is with her three children, 
which isn’t as seldom as this chronicle 
would lead one to believe, she is absorbed 
by their play, their school-life, their con- 
versation and their ambitions. This fall 
Katrina, the oldest daughter, went cam- 
paigning with her mother for the first 
time. She made the hotel reservations 
and wrote down names and notes and 
shook hands and conversed with the 
constituents and had a grand time do- 
ing it. The children have been brought 
up with a broad outlook, made more real 
to them by their mother’s active partici- 
pation ia life. They are following her 
career with keen and intelligent inter- 
est and she has handed down to them her 
vitality and energy and unshaken desire 
to do something worth while. 

Her personal political career is, at the 
moment, very much in the foreground. 
Her election on the sixth of November is 
virtually assured, but there will be, win 
or lose, no empty space in her life. With 
such imagination, determination and 
willingness to work there must always 
be, just ahead, new worlds to conquer. 
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Why Women Work 
(Continued from page 25) 


There are 309 women laborers on 
turpentine farms, and 279 lumber- 
women, raftwomen and female wood- 
choppers. Except as ditchers they are 
active in all departments of agriculture 
and forestry. They prefer the black- 
smith shop, the forge and the highw ay 
garage to the more tranquil and artistic 


trade of the cabinet-maker. Paper- 
hanging has its attraction, but not 
cement-finishing or roofing. Women 


may raise the roof, but they won’t slate 
It? 

Railroads have been less progressive— 
or more cautious—than electric, water 
and motor transportation, as they em- 
ploy, according to the latest census and 
the analysis of the Women’s Bureau, no 
women as brakemen, conductors, locomo- 
tive engineers or firemen, although 
twenty-seven of the “frail sex” earn 
their daily bread—and precious little 
apple-sauce, I fancy—as freight agents, 
558 as switchmen and flagmen and 6,586 
as laborers. On the waterfront we find 
them serving as longshoremen, steve- 
dores, boatmen and deckhands. As 
chauffeurs, teamsters, garagekeepers and 
street-car conductors they number over 
two thousand. 

About seventy-nine thousand retail 
stores are operated by women. Most of 
these are grocery stores, but there is also 
a surprising number of cigar, drug, 
jewelry, automobile accessories and flour 
and feed concerns. 

In the number of traveling “salesmen” 
2,806 are women. 

Women have not, according to statis- 
tics at hand, invaded the fire department, 
the army, or that other expanding Amer- 
ican army—the mining engineers. But 
whatever the reason, the absence of 
women from these fields can not be 
charged to any consciousness of physical 
inferiority or insufficient valor since they 
choose hunting, trapping, forest-ranging, 
coal-mining and aviation. We find, alas, 
that there are no female “coachmen or 
footmen!” But university women stu- 
dents are eagerly enrolling in the depart- 
ments of aeronautics. And after .all— 
who wouldn’t rather be a Lady Lindy 
than a footman? 

It is estimated that in Wall Street 
offices the proportion of men to women 
is but two to one as against four to one 
a decade ago. 

Life insurance, though offering to 
women opportunity for larger salaries 
than most fields, has slight appeal for 
very young women. Many women over 
thirty, however, are making incomes of 
from $5,000 to $12,000 and a few earn 
as much as $25,000. Where the insur- 
ance company has an industrial branch 
women are found less often. 

Ten years ago the majority of big 
business executives chose men as pri 
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vate secretaries. "Today these positions 
are largely filled by women. 

Uninformed public opinion has it that 
women are temperamental, fluctuating— 
that they go into the industrial field on 
caprice and leave it by the same route. 
Yet one in every five wage-earning 
women is under twenty, and one in every 
five or six is over forty-four. Obviously, 
then, earning a living is not a mere 
whim pursued half-heartedly between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-five while 
waiting for the “real romance” of life. 

Young women are accused of being 
changeable and unstable in the seeking 
and holding of jobs. Figures gathered 
in a study of lost time in Manchester 
(N. H.) plants show that, proportion- 
ately, nearly twice as many men as 
women lost time because of changing 
jobs. 
Industrial life has become for millions 
of American women an economic neces- 
sity, a serious pursuit, and a bitterness 
or an intense satisfaction according to 
individual temperament and _achieve- 
ment. 

And if a minority of women, not 
economically driven, do indeed enter the 
commercial arena for a “thrill,” it is not 
in the slang significance of the word, but 
because the game is for them no less 
than for men literally “thrilling” with 
stimulating problems and __ potential 
power. 





Looking Ahead 


Feminine Frills to Politics 


Women have plunged into this 
presidential campaign, bringing 
fresh imagination and new tactics 
to the old game of politics. Next 
month Eunice Fuller Barnard, 
well-known journalist, will sum up 
what they have done. 


When Housewives Do Town- 
Cleaning 


Spotless towns are springing up 
through the efforts of women. 
survey of various local results ot 
Tin Can Parades, Fly Swatting 
Squads, Paint-Ups and Clean-Ups 
holds fruitful suggestion for other 
organized women’s groups. By 
Martha Candler. 


Self-Supporting Old Age 
No longer need the business 
woman worry about a precarious 
future “helping” in the household 
of some relative. A study of in- 
surance possibilities suggests a 
way by which she can keep her in- 
dependence after her working days 
are over. Harriet Skidmore makes 
it clear. 


A Bank Woman 


Jean Arnot Reid, outgoing Presi- 
dent of the Association of Bank 
Women, is many interesting things 
besides that. Anne O’Hagan tells 
what they are, in a personality 
story. 











Cooperative Service 
(Continued from page 33) 


their laws though the last permits a 
fifty-four-hour week for children in 
stores and entirely exempts canneries 
from the hours of labor and night work 
laws. Michigan children may still work 
ten hours a day and fifty-four hours a 
week. New Mexico’s child labor laws 
contain no educational standards at all. 
In North Carolina children under 
fourteen are no longer permitted to work 
in factories and canneries, but children 
of fourteen, if they have had four grades 
in school, may work eleven hours a day 
and sixty a week. Texas has improved 
her laws in certain respects, but lags be- 
hind in others. Wyoming prohibited the 
work of children in certain dangerous 
occupations, but has repeatedly declined 
to make other needed improvements. 
And these are the states in which 
“progress” has been made. In twenty- 
eight states no advances whatever are 
recorded. No wonder that alert women 
citizens are beginning to question. 


World News About Women 


(Continued from page 31) 
ROM the National Federation of 


Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs comes the announcement that 
Miss Marjorie Shuler of New York 
City has been appointed chairman of its 
International Relations Committee. As 
a member of the staff of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Miss Shuler has at- 
tended every large convention of women 
in the United States and Europe in the 
past eight years. She is kept constantly 
traveling and writing about women’s ac- 
tivities, political, professional, civic and 
industrial. She has interviewed the lead- 
ers in all the great women’s movements 
in this country and abroad, and has prob- 
ably as wide a background of knowledge 
of women’s affairs as any journalist in 
the United States today. 

Since the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs is 
now interesting itself in the promotion 
of closer acquaintance between the busi- 
ness women of this country and Europe, 
Miss Shuler was a most appropriate 
choice for the chairmanship of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. 


Ida M. Tarbell to Lecture 


HE recently created William L. 

Honnold Lectureship at Knox Col- 
lege, Illinois, has as its first occupant 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell, well-known 
woman writer. Her subject is the 
Growth of Big Business in America. In 
addition to this work Miss Tarbell is 
conducting a series of informal confer- 
ences for women upon the vocational 
problems of college women. 
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... 80 henry was 


a lamb after all! 


“Celia, I'm so mad, for two cents I'd 
divorce Henry and marry the bellboy. 
The minute we arrived at the hotel he 
had to bang his old golf bag into the bag 
I carry all my bottles and jars in, knock 
it over—and smash half of them! 

“Wh-a-at? You carry only one little 
jar—that’s all you ever use, even at home? 
Nina Geranium Cream? Why yes, I've 
seen their advertisements, but I never be- 
lieved one cream could do everything 

. it really does? 


“It’s a night cream—a bleach cream—a 
day cream? It takes you only two min- 
utes at night—and your skin’s so lovely 
and smooth and white? . . . Two min- 
utes in the morning—and your make-up 
goes on and stays on /ike that? . . . My 
nose always shines, no matter what I do. 


“How long do you have to use it to get 
results? . . . It begins to whiten at once? 
And you never have any more circles 
under your eyes—or blotches, or pimples? 
Don't tell me that it takes away wrinkles, 
too? . . . Celia, if I hadn’t known you 
all my life, I'd call you a plain liar! Does 
it tighten the muscles? . . . It does? 
“I'm going right out and get a jar of 
Nina Geranium Cream this minute. Only 
three-fifty? Henry was a lamb after all! 
He can get me a new bracelet with what 
he’s going to save!” 

e 
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geranium cream 


.Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you 
without obligation, upon questions pertaining to the 
improvement of the complexion and modern methods 
of face grooming. Write her stating your natural 
coloring and the condition of your skin. She will 
Suggest individual treatment and advise regarding 
daytime and evening make-up. 


-_ Si ma CLIP AND MAIL 33" "| 
| PRODUITS NINA, Inc. a ! 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
| Please send me postpaid one jar Nina Geranium | 
| Cream. I enclose $3.50. 
DONE: 0600swsessesdcudsescosénseuscesscascvceosenses | 
BOBO cccccccccccccccocccccocsecccesoooocesoosooce | 
| DP ccccccccccecoccveccoscescocose Mate... .ccccce 
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in Sudden 
Catastrophe 


Emergency relief is not the only 
duty of the American Red Cross. 


It is constantly doing first aid and 
life-saving duty. 

It aids wounded veterans of the war 
in getting rehabilitation and com- 
pensation. 


The work of the Red Cross is al- 
most unlimited in scope. 


Your Dollar Will Help 

in 

Service to Disabled Veterans 

Public Health Nursing 

First Aid to Injured 

Life Saving Instruction 

Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick 

Junior Red Cross 

Braille Transcribing 

Production of Garments and Surgical 


Supplies 
Emergency Relief in Disasters 


Can You Fail to Respond? 


RENEW YOUR 
MEMBERSHIP NOW 


in 
American Red Cross 


598 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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WITH OUR READERS 


Letters on our prohibition articles con- 
tinue to come in—very largely on the 
“pro” side. 

OUR Prohibition Pro and Con is most 

interesting. Zona Gale’s article is able 
and convincing, but it is Inez Irwin who 
moves me to journalism. I started to read 
her article between jobs. I got as far as her 
First Reason, and I dropped the paper and 
seized a broom. After sweeping all avail- 
able parts of the house and the yard, I was 
still incensed. How any one who is using 
an ath per cent of one-fifth of one-half of a 
brain cell can call that stale contention a 
Reason, I don’t see. Yet so it is accepted by 
all de-herents of Prohibition. “The law isn’t 
kent, so let’s repeal it.’ And the next irre- 
vocable step in this logic is—“No law was 
ever kept. Let’s repeal them all.” If we are 
to feel sentimental about the state of mind 
of the wanton breakers of the law against 
destroying the little we have achieved in 
mental and spiritual attainment during our 
occupation of our star speck, we must be 
equally generous to the defrauded popula- 
tion whom we try to restrict in the matters 
of theft, violence and murder. 

Later on in the summer morning of which I 
write, I returned to the Speaking Against, 
this time reading it aloud to my high-school 
lad. I wondered what the succession of itali- 
cized Secondlys and Thirdlys could tick off, 
and found that the first Five were simple re- 
iterations of the First (1 can’t write Reason.) 
They were like a roundelay, with some be- 
ginning on one phrase, and some on another, 
but all singing the same verse. “The law 
won’t work. Terrible to break law. Why 
have any law?” .. . 

But that Sixth! There’s ingenuity for 
you! My boy and I had the best laugh of 
the summer over that! Blaming stern old 
Nature for our fool use of what she had dis- 
carded! And this is the Sixth, as my boy 
sees it: “Garbage spoils, so let’s all eat gar- 
bage.” 

But speaking seriously, or rather furiously 
(I envy but cannot emulate Zona Gale’s re- 
straint), Prohibition has never been tried 
any more than Christianity has. When wet 
adherents are in control of dry law, we can’t 
expect much of a drought. How any one can 
ridicule or censure the one attempt the world 
has ever made to clean itself up so it will 
be a half proper place to bring babies into, 
is beyond me. ... And to think that the 
upper class, and the middle class (who should 
be the great balance wheel) are in_ this 
frenzy of drinking, “to be smart.” It is 
rather to be mulish! This whole abnormal 
and deplorable situation of lawbreaking in 
manners and morals needs the clarifying in- 
fluence of thinking straight—and then going 


straight. 
Grace H. SHULTS. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Smuggling and patronizing the boot- 
legger are in the same class, says the next 
writer. 

ILL you allow me to protest against 


some of the statements made in Mrs. 


Irwin’s article’ “Speaking against Prohibi- 
tion” in the September number of the 
Woman’s Journal? 

Perhaps I had better preface my remarks 
by saying that before the eighteenth amend- 
ment was adopted I was not a prohibition 
advocate, that mv extremely temperate family 
used wine occasionally on the table and that 
wine making was one of the important indus- 
tries of my state and the wine produced was 
delicious and inexpensive. This will at once 


announce that I am not speaking either for 
or against prohibition. I will leave that to 
abler advocates. I am _ going to protest 
against the general attitude of lawlessness 
which Mrs. Irwin is undoubtedly upholding 
in her article. 

She says she favors the repeal of the eigh- 
teenth amendment “for the purpose of rees- 
tablishing the integrity of the American 
people.” How often have I heard people 
say of prohibition: “You can’t reform peo- 
ple by passing laws.’ Granted. And the 
remark applies quite as well to those who 
break the dry law. You can’t “reestablish 
their integrity’ by repealing a law—their 
state of mind remains the same. When Mrs, 
Irwin says that those who ignore the amend- 
ment are people “whose personal and civic 
honesty is of the very finest,” I beg leave to 
differ with her. 

Moreover I should like to meet her declara- 
tion by declaring my own feeling for those 
who break the law constantly and intention- 
ally. To me they are in the same position 
as smugglers. There is no moral turpitude 
in taking wine. No, nor in carrying a dia- 
mond across an imaginary line; but the per- 
son who brings in goods against the law of 
his land is not regarded as a model of civic 
virtue by most people, and to my way of 
thinking those who break the prohibition 
laws are in the same class. In fact the 
breaking of the prohibition law has a bad 
feature which is lacking in the smuggler’s 
misdemeanor. The person who smuggles 
does his or her own work. The person who 
purchases liquor from a_ bootlegger profits 
by and shares in the wrongdoing of another, 
in fact the exorbitant price paid for such 
purchases is neither more nor less than a 
bribe to the seller. 

Mrs. Irwin is right in saying that young 
people do not consciously argue that as their 
parents are breaking the law they may do 
likewise. They don’t consciously voice such 
pronouncement, but what is a thousand times 
worse their whole mental outlook is shaped 
by the attitude of their parents and I am 
sure that back of the general breaking of 
laws on the part of young people is the fail- 
ure to uphold a proper attitude on the keep- 
ing of laws by their parents. 

M. L. J. 


Urbana, O. 


This reader asks some questions and 
invites anti-prohibitionists to answer. 


| ype like to present to the readers of 
your magazine a few questions that have 
come into my mind on reading the arguments 
of the anti-prohibitionists: 

1st. If a law forbidding the sale of liquor 
for beverage purposes is a sumptuary law, 
why is not that against the sale of narcotics 
in the same class? No one seems to come to 
the defense of the poor creatures whose liberty 
to indulge in “dope” is thus interfered with. 
Surely we are not having much more suc- 
cess enforcing that law than the other; yet 
instead of advocating its repeal, the various 
nations are seeking international cooperation 
to meet the situation. 

2nd. If a national prohibition law is an 
infringement of personal liberty, why is not 
a state law such as Governor Smith says the 
dry states should have a right to make, an 
exactly identical tyranny within a smaller 
area? For it is not to be supposed that in 
any state prohibition sentiment is universal. 
Or do they think that if four-fifths of the 
people want prohibition, instead of a bare 
majority, such a law ceases to be a sumptuary 
law? 
3rd. If interference by law with a man’s 
right to drink liquor is wrong, how can it 
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be right for employers of labor to dismiss 
from their employ a man who is found to be 
addicted to drink, or to make total absti- 
nence a condition of employment? Especially, 
how can such an employer expect not to incur 
great resentment if he ‘himself is known to in- 
dulge in intoxicants? Yet there are numer- 
ous occupations where it is imperative that 
only total abstainers be employed. Is not 
driving an automobile in this class as much 
as driving a railroad train? 

Perhaps some of your wet readers, if you 
have any, may be able to clear up these in- 
consistencies, I have never seen any anti- 
prohibitionist argument yet that mentioned 
them. 

Columbus, O. HARRIET BRADBURY, 


But we are interested in everybody's 
say.” 


F course I am not dear Carrie Chapman 
Catt, and so am not required to say my 
say. But I can’t keep still. I must say 
that Inez Haynes Irwin got into the wrong 
crowd. I seriously object to her “every- 
body.” Plain American woman that I am, 
I could show her a host of such as I, who 
do not drink or who have no companions 
who break the laws of our country. Her 
“everybody” is too sweeping and isn’t true. 
If she sees the picturesque in the saloon of 
the past, she has not looked deeply enough 
to see broken homes, broken hearts and 
hungry children. By what standards does 
she measure the “best people”? I suppose 
law breakers are her ideas of “best people.” 
But what’s the use? Such argument isn’t 
worthy of the Woman’s Journal, which I 
greatly enjoy. 
Chicago, Illinois. M. J. H. 


“ 


We are glad to publish this letter. 
The article referred to was a Women’s 
Bureau analysis based as it said on the 
1920 census. So this information is a 
postscript rather than a correction. 


by the September issue of the Jourzal, 
(page 49) “Occupations not entered by 
women workers,” I find railway postal 
clerks mentioned. 

As I have been a railway postal clerk for 
eight years, I thought the writer of said 
article might wish to make a correction. 
There are not quite a dozen women work- 
ing where I do at Grand Central Terminal 
R. P. O., New York City. Two of them do 
ofice work; others, including myself, dis- 
tribute mail for the trains, the same as the 
men clerks do. 

If you are interested in conditions, and the 
very evident desire of some groups to elimi- 
nate us from that branch of the service, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have passed the 
Civil Service examination (and all examina- 
tions required of grade 5 clerks) and worked 
the same hours according to grade and se- 
niority as the men, a little study of our 
work, etc., would be of value. 

I respectfully request you to give the 
women clerks an opportunity to represent 
their side of the question, the women who 
distribute mail, I mean. We have not had 


quite a “square deal” sometimes. 
P. G. 


Were other readers “insulted” by the ar- 
ticle on Mrs. Willebrandt? 


HAVE just received my copy of the 

Woman's Journal, and reading it with 
usual enjoyment, I came to the article on 
Mrs. Willebrandt, and I read, “a good cam- 
paigner, tireless, persistent and effective’— 
everything that could be said to denote per- 
fection. 

Now you must know something of Mrs. 
Willebrandt’s work during this campaign. 


You must know how she is going about the 
country stirring hatred against the religion 
of one of the nominees for the president, and 
in printing that article in the Journal, sub- 
scribed to by women of all faiths, you de- 
liberately insult many of them, and your 
Journal no longer deserves their support. 
Mrs. Willebrandt has been neglecting her 
work to go through the country in the inter- 
est of the Republican nominee for president 
—to get votes no matter in what manner. 
I wish my subscription to the Journal 


M. E. E. 


to cease this month. 
Binghamton, New York. 


From a reader who asked for a Socialist 
campaign page: 
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ever because I was so anxious to see whether 
you were just and fair in giving the Socialist 
candidate an opportunity to put his platform 
before the thoughtful and intelligent women 
of this country. Of course you were—and 
there was the page that I was so proud and 
happy to see in the Woman’s Journal! 

I do not expect the Socialist party to be 
able to elect their candidate. It takes much 
thought and study to understand the Social- 
ist’s hopes and efforts toward a government 
which would give justice and opportunity to 
all of its citizens. But the Woman’s Journal 
has once more proven to me that it is a 
journal for all women, and I am grateful 
and happy and shall henceforth be able to 
urge it upon my friends even more than I 
have done in the past. 
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Have You Seen the Handbook 

z of Women’s Clubhouses? 

: A “best seller” to clubwomen is on the way. The news is | 
2 spreading that the Woman’s Journal has published “some- 

¢ thing unusual” on clubhouse financing and management 


which no club worker can afford to be without. 


The Handbook is filled with information on all the details 
you must know about and have never known where to turn 
Among the subjects it covers are: 


’ Making the Clubhouse Pay 
Profusely Illustrated 
Whether you are a club executive or a club member you will want this 

handy, attractive manual which surveys the gigantic woman-monopoly of  § 
building and running clubhouses, wherein thousands of women are prov- 
ing anew their imagination, financial wizardry and executive skill. 

> SEND onE New SuBSCRIPTION AT THE SPECIAL RATE OF $2.00 (regu- 
larly $2.50 alone) anp WE Witt Senp You THE CLUBHOUSE Hanp- 


4 BOOK. 
Please send your Clubhouse Handbook to 
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Club Auditoriums 
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E begin our dingbatting in a 
lovely scene made up of low blue 
ranges, deep green valleys and paths 
bordered with early autumn tints. 
Probably we shall end it before the 
radio, catching up again. #* As it 
happens, all our human environment 
on this our second vacation season is 
aware of but one candidate, one party. 
#*% But we'll never breathe which 
one, #%% (To indicate the passage 
of time.) We have been watching a 
great transformation. While we 
were worrying for fear autumn color- 
ing wouldn’t be turned on, the painting 
began. *#%#** Each day a few more 
splashes of crimson and yellow in the 
maples, a soft rusting of the oaks, sas- 
safras and sumac trying out more and 
more color combinations. *#* Each 
morning we tried to catch them all in 
the act #** and failed. ##* But six 
days turned summer into a rosy, golden, 
crimson, orange glory right before our 
face. Honorable mention should 
also be made of the evergreens, which 
added much to the drama by merely 
refusing to take part in it. ##* Among 
our means of entertainment has been 
the contemplation of a very small chip- 
munk. He has chosen to build 
his burrow, or whatever he calls the 
hole into which he dives, right below 
the hotel porch. #%** It looks like 
rashness, considering the existence of 
boys, but we suspect it is canniness. 
oe For, as he plies busily back and 
forth between acorns and home, he 
makes us idlers above him feel guilty, 
and naturally we express our compunc- 
tions in nuts. ##* The only weakness 
in our theory is that a lovely elderly 
lady of this place, who has no right to 
a compunction about anything, gave 
him a nut bigger than his burrow en- 
(More time elap- 
ses.) As we predicted, here we are, 
our lungs all smoked and dusty again, 
listening to the assorted voices of those 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 


who seek our vote. ##* Well, some of 
them will get it. ##* But we feel a 
little like the old man of eighty-five at 
the funeral of his third wife, who said, 
weeping, “I don’t think I can go 
through this many more times.” #*%* 
Still, things will seem flat after the 
sounds of political battle have ceased. 
%*%% The radio program makers will 
have to rack their brains to-make it 
up to us. #** We are saving up a 
golf story for a friend of ours who has 
recently tackled that pedestrian game. 
It’s about a gentleman who was 
fond of golf but not much good at it. 
“Dear me,” he said one day to 
his caddy, “there can’t possibly be 
worse players than I am.” ##* “Well, 
perhaps there may be worse players,” 
said the boy consolingly, “but of course 
they don’t play.” *#** The trouble is, 
maybe our friend is good at it. 
In which case, since he threatens to 
teach us, we shall save this moral tale 
for ourselves #**%* where we know it 
would fit. #%* What's all this about 
the earth rotating faster than its 
schedule calls for? #** It seems the 
astronomers admit it varies, owing 
maybe to swelling and shrinking a lit- 
tle *%% but what makes that? 
rt We suspect the present phenom- 
enon is subtly related to politics, though 
whether we should blame Democrats 
or Republicans isn’t clear. ##* But 
we'll bet just anything our National 
Prosperity is bound to be affected one 
way or another, and the bearing of 
this speed on the Farm Problem must 
be obvious to a child. #*%* Wanted, a 
plank in favor of regularizing the 
earth’s motion, ##* Personally, we are 
feeling rather astronomical, having, on 
our vacation, rediscovered the stars, 
and actually identified a constellation. 
A specially impressionistic one, 
too, ##* It thrilled us, because the 
Big Dipper was about all we expected 
to recognize, 








STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress ef 
August 24, 1912, of The Woman’s Journal, pub- 
age monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1928. 

State of New York . 
County of New York §5* 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of The Woman Citizen 
Corporation, publishers of The Woman’s Journal 
and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 


to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
ager are: 

Name and Post Office Address: : 

Publisher: The Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor: Virginia Roderick, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: Mrs. Raymond Brown, 171 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. i 

2. That the owner is: The Woman Citizen 
srgeroton, 171 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 171 Madison Ave- 


nue, New York, N. Y. i Zi 

rs. F. Louis Slade, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
Tou, XN. Y. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 49 East 65th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Raymond Brown, 55 East 76th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
Stockholders holding 1% or more of the total 
amount of stock: aor! ; 
Leslie Woman Suffrage Commission, 171 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York, N. Y., members ot which 


re: 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 1 i - 
nue, New Von ew » 171 Madison Ave 
iss Mary Garrett Hay, 171 Madi 
her bane y. adison Avenue, 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Percy V, Pennybacker, Austin, Tex, 
= peeve bg Upton, Warren, O. 
_Mrs. omas B. Wells, 46 West Ninth 
a eb ° %s ‘Tressurer. —— 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade i 
York, q? » 420 Lexington Ave., New 
rs. Franklin D. Roosevelt ixty- 
Street, New York, N. Y, ne 
3. That the known bondholders 
; mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning ‘or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or — securities are: None. 

4 t the two paragraphs next above, givin 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and , oad 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
Statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and surities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by her. ; 

Mrs. Raymonp Br 
Sworn to and subscribed befo io 2, 
day of October, 1928, vo Se ee 
Edward J. Ackerman, Notary Publi 
(My commission expires March 30, Tao tlie. 
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MICHIGAN 
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